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SPERRY AIRCRAFT PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 







\\ hen the last bomb has fallen 





and the siren is for ever still’d, 









then again our energies will 






embrace the arts of peace. 
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Our jolly old cousins are dashed sportin’ but reahlly Extract from that fine 
doncherknow, the compliment is due to them. We don’t care American Journal, 
whether a phrase or a component or any other bally “The Iron Age”’ 

thing is American or British. We just ask: “‘Is it the best we 

can find for the purpose?”’ That’s why we use an occasional 

American crack in our advertisements — and for that matter an American type chuck in Desoutter 
Tools. It all fits in with the old Desoutter family motto. Assez Bon—NoBon!! For the benefit: of 
cads on the classical side our Managing Director (who got a certificate for French at Night School) 
says it is a snappy French way of saying that nothing but the best is good enough for a 
Desoutter. Jolly old Uncle Sam seems to believe in that motto too for—until we needed the 


bally things so badly at home — we sold lots of Desoutter Tools in the States. And, Gad Sir, if you can 
export coal to Newcastle it’s got to be dashed 


good coal, what? Or are we boastin’ again? D &$% oO iu F Y ra RK 
Specialists in Lightweight Pneumatic and Electric Portable Tools. 


DESOUTTER BROS., LIMITED, DEPT. B, THE HYDE, HENDON, LONDON, N.W.9. TELEPHONE : COLINDALE 6346-7-8-9 


C.R. C 14§ 
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FROM COMBAT = 


TO COMPETITION 
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THEY SHALL FLY 
SIDE BY SIDE 


For training, business & pleasure— 


In 1938 the TIPSY was an outstanding achieve- 
ment—the first of its type to gain British air 
worthiness and aerobatic certificate. 

The Tipsy Aircraft Co. Ltd. look to the future d tay 
when they will again produce aircraft that will f GIVE GEN 

reflect cbjective purpose. PLEASE 6 EnOUSLY 


JENKS BROS. 
AIRCRAFT CO. LTD., FELTHAM, MDDX. eine 
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THE FUTURE IS OFTEN AS CLEAR AS A SUMMER NIGHT 


Facts show the Constellation to be a superior airplane 

Its importance, however, derives more from its significant 
place in the history of flight. For there are rare moments 
when the ingenuity of the drafting boards and the skills of 
the benches combine perfectly, swiftly accelerating the 
steady pace of progress And at these moments, the future 
becomes as clear and star-filled as a summer night—a future 
that in this instance pledges ever greater planes to come 
ever wider horizons, and a true bond of understanding 


among the peoples of the earth 
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One lin a 


Highest speed of any transport 
Greatest rate of climb of any transport 
Largest load-carrying capacity of any transport 
Longest range of any transport 
And these performance factors make 


the Constellation the safest of any transport 


FOR NEW WORLD STANDARDS IN AIR TRANSPORTATION 


LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP 


Corporation, Burbank, California 
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KISMET LIGHTNING COUPLING 


Y priceless 


ingredrents of 
every product 
are the honour 
and integrity 
of tts maker. 
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Pneumatic Engineers since 1895 < 
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if factory operations are 
effectively controlled. 
Waste and loss are pre- 
vented, output is raised 
when you make use of 


Gledhill-Brook 
Vi 3 


TIME RECORDING 

AND COSTING SYSTEMS 
€ British made. Please enquire for particulars 
GLEDHILL-BROOK TIME RECORDERS LTD 
Dept. 37 ° Empire Works ° Huddersfield 














SEND FOR OUR BEARING HANDBOOK 
and for details of Bearing” (96 pages) and sup- 
NUMBER ELEVEN 


THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
BABBITT METAL,PROVED 
BEST FOR BEARINGS OF 


AERO ENGINES 
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SOLUTIONS, CEMENT & 
ADHESIVES for all purposes 
including RUBBER to METAL, WOOD, Etc. 


SURRIDGE'S* PATENTS LTD. 
15, EDEN PARK AVENUE, BECKENHAM KENT 


Telephone: , Telegrams 
BECKENHAM (163/9 SURRIDGE, BECKENHAM 
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Foote Bros. “aircraft quality”’ gears 
‘ offer the major advantages of greater mechanical 
efficiency, lighter weight, longer life, greater 
compactness and quieter operation. 


Before war demanded the production of high 
precision gears in tremendous quantities, it was 
possible to attain such extreme precision only by 
laboratory methods—mass production § was 
deemed impossible. 


To-day at the plants of Foote Bros. these 
“aircraft quality’ gears in quantities sufficient 
to power the world’s greatest air armadas are 
rolling off production lines—each dimension 
held to an amazingly close tolerance. Such pro- 
duction has meant a new approach to gear manu- 
facturing techniques. 


If the machines or equipment you plan to 


FQDTE“BROS. 


Boller A: Through Caller ears 
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=  ACLOSER APPROACH 
> TO PERFECTION IN GEARS 
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produce when the war is won requires gears, 
these new developments .will offer you new 
advantages in the economical transmission of 
power. 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATIUN 
$225 South Western Boulevard @ Chicago 9, Illinois, U.S.A, 


i 


, A booklet containing information and engineering ny fs 

} data on “aircraft quality” gears is now being 4 ¥ 
prepared, If you would like to have a copy 4 
as soon as it is ready, ash: for one. ‘ 





FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 
3225 S. Western Blvd., Chicago 9, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Please send me a copy of the Engineering Bulletin or 
“ Aircraft Quality” Gears as soon as it is available. 


Name ‘ ' -Position..... 
Company. 


Addres 





City... ‘ pees Strat 
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“Ihe Outlook 


With Air Help and Without 
/ NHE record of telephone conversations between 


German Generals on and after D-Day confirms 

the claim of Air Chief Marshal Sir Trafford 
Leigh-Mallory that without our Air Forces our Armies 
could never be where they are now. When it was known 
that the Allies had landed in Normandy every German 
General urgently demanded reinforcements, and almost 
invariably asked especially for air support. General 
Dollman, of the 7th German Army, who had been 
ordered to annihilate the Allies by the evening of D-Day, 
and had briefly replied that that was not possible, 
presently rang up Rommel and said that he had 
repeatedly asked for air support and had received noth- 
ing; without it he was helpless. Similar demands for 
air support poured in from other Generals. Rommel 
told Dollman that the units of the Luftwaffe were chang- 
ing stations but would shortly be available. 

No General likes to undertake an attack on an enemy 
of whose strength he is entirely ignorant. Reconnais- 
sance is a necessary preliminary to every military opera- 
tion, and in these days reconnaissance means aircraft. 
Even aircraft are of little use unless they can get within 
sight of the enemy, but on D-Day the outer ring of 
Spitfires made approach to within sight an extremely 
hazardous operation. 

Again, had German bombers been present in strength, 
and had they been able to force their way through the 
protective screen of fighters, they might have done incal- 
culable damage to the landing forces. But whether the 
Luftwaffe units were changing stations or not (and it 
eems unlikely that they would all have been moving at 
the same time) the German Army was left without air 
support of any kind. 

What tremendous help the Allied Expeditionary Air 


Force gave to the Army was well told by its late A.O.C. 
in-C, in a discourse which is reported on another page 
of this issue. It was confirmed by Himmler in his 
proclamation to the German people. Except, perhaps, 
in the case of the 14th Army in Burma, there has never 
been a more striking case of air help making all the 
difference to a land force than the invasion of France 
The plight of the German forces, who had not sufficient 
help from the air, completes the picture. 


British Air Policy 


E was cabined, cribbed and confined in such a 

way that nothing could be done.”’ This expres 

sion was used by Lord Londonderry about the 
Lord Privy Seal in the recent debate in the House of 
Lords, but it might well be applied to Parliament 1 
connection with the White Paper on the British Govern 
ment’s policy on international aviation. Members of 
the House of Commons were indignant, and justifiably 
so, at-the manner in which the Government has fore 
stalled any possibility of a sensible debate on policy 
before our representatives go to the Chicago conference 
First a Minister for Civil Aviation was sprung on the 
country,ga step for which there was no serious demand 
and then came the White Paper (which we publish in 
this issue) outlining the stand which British delegates 
to the Chicago conference are expected to take, headed 
by Lord Swinton, who will have had no time in which 
to make a proper study of the intricacies of the problems 
In other words, and not to mince matters, British repr: 
sentatives are going or have gone to this momentous 
conference with a hastily concocted and unconsidered 
Government policy which is certainly not the agreed 
policy of the country, and which will be championed 
by a team headed by a Noble Lord who cannot 


: 
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possibly know his subject, owing to the insufficient 
time allotted him in which to prepare himself. 

Evidently the Government realises the insecurity of 
its policy, for the White Paper ends with the following 
admission: ‘‘ The proposals are of a preliminary nature 
and may be modified in the light of views expressed 
by other countries.’’ It would appear that Lord Swinton 
will be in the position of the candidate for election who, 
after explaining his policy, said to the electors: ‘‘ Them’s 
my sentiments, gentlemen. If you don’t like them they 
can be altered.’’ Sir Arthur Sinclair had to admit in 
the House that Lord Swinton has not even been con- 
sulted about the policy which he is to argue. The 
position would be ludicrous if it were not so serious. 

Captain Harold Balfour, replying for the Government 
during the Supply Committee debate on October 2oth, 
said the White Paper had the agreement of Empire 
Governments, and that Lord Swinton ‘‘ would have 
ample time to study the situation and be present at 
Chicago.’’ We wish we could share the optimism of the 
Under-Secretary. The White Paper rock on which the 
split is likely to occur at Chicago is the same as that 
which prevented Mr. Berle and Lord Beaverbrook from 
reaching agreement in London some months ago: the 
control of routes, frequencies and fares by an interna- 
tional authority. America is not in the least likely to 
change her views on that subject. 


The College of Aeronautics 


AVING taken part in the advocacy of the need for 
adequate technical training, Flight is naturally 
pleased to learn from Sir Stafford Cripps that the 
Government has ‘‘ accepted in principle ’’ the establish- 
ment of a College of Aeronautics. At the moment of 
going to press the report of the Fedden Committee has 
not been published, and thus we are unable to judge as 
to whether or not the provisions contemplated are ade- 


Mi 
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quate for the purpose. In view of the vital importanc: 
to the nation of having ample staffs of highly trained 
technicians, it would be lamentable if cheese-paring 
methods were to be applied. 

We believe we are right in saying that at first the 
Aeronautical Research Committee was inclined to cut 
down on the proposals of the committee presided ove 
by Sir Roy Fedden, but that ultimately it ‘‘ gave in.”’ 
In this connection it is interesting, and perhaps not 
without significance, that Sir Henry Tizard, formerly 
chairman of the Aeronautical Research Committee, told 
the Parliamentary and Scientific Committee, as we r 
corded last week, that we ought to produce aircraft 
which were the ‘‘ highest achievement of the engineer’s 
art,’’ and that a block grant of {1 million a year ought to 
be given to his suggested Aeronautical Research Council 
If Sir Henry held those views while he was chairman of 
the Aeronautical Research Committee, we may hop 
that the College of Aeronautics will be adequately) 
endowed. 


ROYAL VISIT TO HOLLAND : H.M. The King and Field Marshal Sir Bernard Montgomery leaving headquarters. On the 
left is Air Marshal Sir Arthur Coningham, who commands 2nd T.A.F. and, on the right, Air Vice-Marshal Harry Broadhurst 
who received the C.B. aid a Bar to his D.F.C. from the King at an open-air investiture in the field. 
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STABLE COMPANIQNS : Typhoons fly over a Hawker Tempest standing on a Belgian airfield. 


Sea-air Operations in the Pacific : Death of Rommel—and Others : Effect 
of Air Power in the West : Carriers in the Aegean 


UITE possibly the Japanese offi- 
cial broadcasters are telling the 
truth when they say that their 

own people still believe the official 
broadcasts, and that the announced 
news of a tremendous victory over one 
of the American fleets caused rejoic 

ings throughout Nippon. But, if that 
is so, it is the only piece of truth which 
was told in the said announcement. 
The main facts were that the Ameri- 
cans approached the Philippines, at 
the end of a prolonged period of bomb- 
ing targets in Formosa. As usual the 
U.S. fleet contained a high proportion 
of carriers, and their planes were soon 
over the great island of Luzon, attack 

ing varions targets. 


It seems that part at least of the 
Japanese fleet did actuatly put to sea 
and approached the Americans, but as 
soon as the enemy Admiral saw that 
the American fleet was undiminished 
in strength, he turned tail and went 
home again. This was reported as a 
great sea victory in which 
American warships were said to have 
been sunk. No wonder the credulous 
populace at once began to celebrate 
and, to use a word which was once 
current in Britain, to ‘‘ maffick.’’ But 
air attacks on the Philippines and For- 
mosa went on. 

Some instructive figures have been 
published by the Americans Since 
Pearl Harbour their submarines alon 


some 50 





have sunk 956 Japanese ships. Sinc« 
June 6th last (our D-day) Admiral 
Halsey’s 3rd _ Fleet and Admiral 


Spruance’s 5th Fleet haye been attack 
ing Japanese bases in the Western 
Pacific, and in the 44 months hav 


sunk or damaged 905 vessels, shot 
down 1,827 aircraft, and destroyed 
1,253 aircraft on the. ground Evi 
dently the carriers and their aircraft 
have been very profitably busy 
Another report says that between 


October oth and 15th 915 Japanese 
aircraft were destroyed in the Philip 
pines-Formosa area 

When one considers how the Japan 
ese extended their lines of communi 
cation over the Western Pacific, evi 
dently under the impression that Pear! 
Harbour had given them permanent 
ontrol of the seas, one may form som¢ 
idea of how deadly to their prospects 
is the loss of shipping shown above 
for successful warfare always depends 
on communications and supply, and 
war in the Pacific means sea communi 
cations 

The loss of aircraft must also out 
strip the capacity of Japanese factories 
to produce replacements. We British 
have found in Burma that the Japan 
ese were not incapable of replacing lost 
fighters fairly promptly, but. had not 
an equal power of replacing lost 
bombers Ihe U.S. policy of building 


FIRST BLOOD : Technical Officers of 

the R.A.F. inspecting the remains of 

the first Me 262 jet-propelled aircraft 
to be shot down behind our lines 
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lots of aircraft carriers has already 
paid handsome dividends, and is evi 
dently going to have an important 
effect on the progress of the eastern 
war after Hitler and Co. have surren- 
dered. 

Some other interesting statistics 
have been published by both the 
enemy Powers. In the past seven 
weeks the deaths ot no fewer than 22 
Japanese Admirals have been an- 
nounced. The last three were said to 
have died ‘‘in battle’’ or ‘‘ of illness 
at the front.’’ There -has not been 
enough sea fighting to account for even 
a reasonable proportion of these 
deaths in battle. There may be epi 
demics spreading through the Japan- 
ese Navy—but there is also the 
possibility of hava kiri. No Japanese 
Admiral has exactly covered himself 
with honour in the last year; and for 
those who fail to do so, the ‘‘ happy 
despatch’’ remains the obvious way 
out 

At the same time we learn that Ger 
many has lost 138 Generals in the war, 
the latest being the famous Rommel. 
He died in hospital after a wound 
The Germans say it was caused by a 
motor accident which was the result of 
an air raid. This seems a confused 
account. Just about the time that his 
wound or injury was announced, the 
R.A.F. had been making a series of 
deliberate attacks on German head- 
quarters in Normandy, and it is quite 
probable that a bomb was the direct 
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FIREWORK DISPLAY : Two Japanese phosphorous bombs explode over American 
Liberators raiding Iwo Jima in the Kazans, only 650 miles from Tokio. 


cause of Rommel’s death. His name 
was once mentioned with something 
like awe by British soldiers ; but Mont- 
gomery soon took his measure, and 
always had the better of him whenever 
they met in battle. 


Air Blows in the West 
HE German resistance on the line 
of the River Maas is said to have 
been growing weaker of late, and this 
has been attributed to the enemy’s 
shortage of battle sup- 
plies. One report said 
that the Germans 
themselves had been 
blowing up bridges 
over the river, know- 
ing that the Allies have 
ceased to want to de- 
stroy such means of 
communications, which 
they hope to use them- 

selves before long. 

A more probable ex 
planation of the 
troubles of the Ger- 
man troops is the acti- 
vities of the Allied Tac- 
tical and Strategic Air 
Forces. These have 
been regularly attack- 
ing bases in the Rhine- 
land as well as com- 
munications systems 
just behind the enemy’s 
front. One day last 
week the Typhoons, 
Spitfires and Tempests 
of 2nd Tactical Air 
Force struck at no less 


GENTLY DOES IT: 
Parafrag (parachute 
fragmentation) bombs 
landing near a Sally 
MkIII on Old Namlea 
airfield on Buru Island. 





than 12 of these transport routes be- 
hind the battle zone, and, among 
other things, the railway line from 
Utrecht to Miinster was cut in 12 
places. One can picture the discomfitur: 
of the German soldiers when supplies 
which they urgently needed in the 
stubborn struggle did not arrive. 

Despite deplorable weather the 
Canadians were busy all last week in 
trying to clear the water approaches 
to Antwerp. The main obstruction 
was the little place named Breskens, 
on the mainland just opposite Flush- 
ing. This was stoutly held by German 
parachute troops and infantry; but 
theirs must have been a depressing 
fight, as they knew that no relief 
could come to them. Their only con- 
solation was that while the Allies 
could not make use of the port of 
Antwerp they were handicapped, and 
probably delayed in their plans for 
breaking through into Germany. 
Actually the Americans and British 
did start fighting on German soil 
before the Russians managed to cross 
the frontier into East Prussia. Now 
the Reich has experienced foreign in- 
vasion on both its West and East 
Fronts. At first the invasion was on 
a small scale; but it is bound to in 
crease to great proportions before 
long. 

The Strategic Air Forces. of Air 
Chief Marshal Harris and General 
Spaatz have been striking with ever 
increasing strength at the Father 
land. Cologne, Kassel, Mainz and 
Ludwigshafen-Mannheim were among 
the targets recently attacked 
strength. The Americans lost 10 
heavy bombers and 23 fighters in th 
attacks on the first two, and 11 
bombers and 11 fighters in the raids 
on the last two. The American force 
in the attacks on the last tw 
amounted to over 1,000 Fortresses and 
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Liberators, escorted by more than foo 
fighters. So the losses were small in 
comparison with the effort, and this 
was doubtless due to the absence of 
all opposition in the air. One would 
have thought that the Luftwaffe 
would have sent up fighters, but it did 
not. Perhaps none were at hand ; per- 
haps the sight of an escort of 700 
Thunderbolts and Mustangs persuaded 
the defence chiefs that discretion was 
the better part of valour. 


Clearing Up the Aegean 
\ HILE Athens and Thebes are re 

joicing in their liberation, the 
Royal Navy and the Balkan Air Forc« 
have been busy over the Greek main- 
Jand and islands. Naval aircraft have 
been at work to the north of Athens, 
bombing and shooting up cars and 
other vehicles belonging to the fleeing 
Germans. Escort carriers have de- 
stroyed enemy craft off the island of 
Leros in the Dodecanese; while 
H.M.S. Ajax, of River Plate fame, 
captured the island of Santorin to the 
north of Crete. The enemy garrison 
surrendered The Balkan Air Forc« 
has attacked shipping in the Gulf of 
Salonika 


The Philippines Invaded 


\ JHILE in the West the capture of 

Aachen by the Americans, after 
days of hard fighting, and of Breskens 
by the Canadians are pieces of news 
which should help much to end the 
German stand on the borders of the 
Fatherland, the most striking event of 
the week-end was the American land 
ing on Leyte island in the centre of the 
Philippines. It was in itself an amaz 
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THE LOW-DOWN FROM HIGH-UP: 
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AIRBORNE BAZOOKAS: American 


ing feat, and it may lead to the most 
important results 

In the first place it took the Japan 
ese completely by surprise. They seem 
to have expected a landing further to 
the south, that is to say, nearer to the 
island bases which the Americans had 
already seized. Of course, as a Japan 
ese spokesman has said, it was impos- 
sible for the 
guard every point on the coast of the 
numerous islands which compose the 
Philippines group. But one would 
have expected that the 
Power which recently ruled the seas 
and the air above them in the Pacific, 
would have been aware of the 
approach of an enormous armada of 
ships, and would have seen which way 


prese nt « onquerors to 
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long-focus camera to a 
reconnaissance Mosquito in Burma. 
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soldiers examining a parachute supply 
container which the Luftwaffe intended tu drop to the defenders of Aachen. It 
contained 12 anti-tank missiles similar to the American ‘“‘ Bazooka.’’ 


that armada was heading That the 
Americans should have been able t 
steam unmolested into the middle of 
the group of islands, and land without 
any real difficulty on a predetermined 
spot shows how the mastery of th 
seas (including the air) has changec 
Pearl Harbour 

What a satisfaction it must have 
been to Gen. MacArthur to return, as 
he promised, to the Philippines at the 
head of a powerful force! The order 
given to him to leave his heroic troops 
at Corregidor in the early stages of the 
war must have been a bitter pill to 
such a gallant man But the U.S 
1uthorities were wise to insist on such 


hands since 


in exceptional soldier remaining free 
to fight on 

The first objective of the invading 
American troops was the airfield at 
lacloban, and this was speedily cap 
tured From there air power can 
radiate outwards and lead to further 
If all continues to go well 
it should soon be possible for th 
Americans to cut the sea communica 
tions between the Philippines and 
Formosa, and also the sea channel 
which connects Formosa with the 
Dutch East Indies The Japanese 
conquests always depended on com 
mand of the seas, taking air power to 
be an essential part of sea power. If 
once the Japanese forces in the various 
conquered islands are cut off from 
their base, and are consequently un 
able to get supplies of warlike stores 
their reduction and annihilation can 
only be a matter of time. 

In the meantime the Royal Navy 
has been steadily building up a fleet 
in the Indian Ocean strong enough to 
engage the entire Japanese battle fleet 
by itself. Part of this fleet, in which 
carriers played an important part, 
bombarded the Nicobar 
four days recently, and met only the 
feeblest response. 


Islands for 
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Closer Co-operation 


OME radio, quoted by Reuter 

revealed recently that pilots of the 
Italian Air Force have, for the first time 
used Allied aircraft in military operations 
by fighter formations. 


Change in N.Z. Air Command 


IR COMDRE. SIR ROBERT 

CLARK-HALL has been appointed 
Air Officer Commanding No. 1 Islands 
Group of the New Zealand Air Force in 
place of Air Comdre. M. W. Buckley, 
who is returning to New Zealand. 


“Squirts” Going Strong 

ha a written reply to Mr. Hewlett 

(Con., Manchester Exchange) Sir 
Stafford Cripps has stated that the pro- 
duction of jet-propelled aircraft in this 
country is making good progress. It 
would be contrary to the public interest 
he added, to make any more detailed 
statement. 


High Average 
HE fastest journey from England to 
the Gold Coast, British West Africa, 
was made last week by a Transport Com- 
mand aircraft carrying urgent documents 
to Lord Swinton, newly appointed Mini 
ster-for Civil Aviation 
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POLISHED PERFORMANCE : Camouflage paint is no longer applied to U.S.A.A.F. 
ALF. 


aircraft which look and perform better in their polished nudity. 


The R. 


compromises by polishing the camouflage. 


The 4,795 miles from England to 
Accra, West Africa, was done in 31 hours 
14 minutes overall time by a Mosquito 
piloted by Fit. Lt. J. Linton, of Cook- 
ham Dene, Berkshire. He stopped at 
Rabat, Morocco, where he refuelled, and 
igain at Bathurst. 


Finnish Air Mail Hopes 


‘ 
A GOTEBORG firm has asked the 

General Post Office whether there are 
any prospects of a resumption of the air 
mail service with Turkey via Russia 
before the end of the war. The firm con 
siders that it might now be possible to 
irrange this service via Finland 


B.T.H. Jet Units 


w= we published the first picture 
of the Gloster jet-propelled mono 
plane in our October 5th issue we stated 
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MAIL AND SUPPLIES are carried to forward units on the Western front by the 


R.A.S.C. Air Freight Service. 


Dakota, Anson, Oxford, Hurricane, Sentinel and 


Auster can be seen on their airport, glimpsed from the air, from which 5,000 
tons have been delivered within 14 days. 





that the Whittle engine unit was built 
by Power Jets, Ltd. This is not strictly 
correct The jet engine was actually 
built by the British Thomson-Houston 
Co., Ltd., at their Rugby factory for 
Power Jets, Ltd., and supplied by then 
to the Gloster Aircraft Co., Ltd. 

The B.T.H. Company played a con 
siderable part in the development 
early Whittle jet units. 


Eire Night Flier 


T= distinction of wearing the pilot 

badge of the Royal Yugoslav A 

Force has been conferred on Wing Cd: 
James Wallace, D.S.O., D.F.C., of St 
Adolphus’s Terrace, Limerick City, Eire 
He’ is a squadron commander of a Desert 
Air Force Baltimore night-flying wing i 
Northern Italy. 


Pan-American Giant 
7 HE new Pan 
which will be used 
proposed long-range 
tlights,’’ says a Reuter message fron 
Washington will carry 128 passenger 
by day or 119 by night with 30 accon 
modated in berths. 

‘‘With a gross weight of 184,000 Ib 
the aircraft can generate 14,000 h.p. for 
take-offs. It has a cruising speed of 2 
m.p.h. using 64 per cent. of its hors« 
power, when flying at 25,oooft rl 
cargo capacity is just over 2,009 cu. ft 

This evidently refers to the Lockheed 
Constitution 


Speeding Front-line Supplies 
URING the first week of operations 
between New York and Paris, C54 

aircraft of the United States Army Air 
Forces Air Transport Command carried 
more than 50,000 pounds of cargo, in- 
cluding mail and passengers, it was 
innounced last week by London A.T.( 
Headquarters. 

Priority war cargo brought into France 
on the newly established route included 
vital map-making equipment, medica! 
supplies and engine parts destined fo 
the front line. 


Swedish-Finnish Air Traffic 
C= FLORMAN, of ‘“ Aerotran 

port,’’ who has been interviewed b 
ifltonbladet, says that Swedish air trath 
to Finland has gone on without a hitch 
since the armistice, but desires have bee: 


American air liner 
in the com 


pany’s transocea! 


SS 
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expressed for the resumption of the air- 
line between Stockholm, Mariehamn and 
Abo. It is entirely a question of fuel, 
Florman says, and at present there is 
little prospect of resuming Aland traffic. 


Dead-heat 


HE Austin and Fort Dunlop squad- 

rons of the A.T.C. were the joint 
winners of the Leek Efficiency Trophy 
given for the most efficient squadron in 
the Midland Command. 

This trophy was presented in 1941 by 
Mr. James Leek, C.B.E., and is officially 
inscribed, ‘‘ Birmingham and _ District 
Group Perpetual Efficiency Trophy.”’ 


Back to “ Fighter Command” 


AST week-end the Air Ministry an- 
nounced that the air forces defend- 
ing great Britain would drop the title of 
A.D.G.B. and revert to ‘‘ Fighter Com- 
mand ’’ and, still under its A.O.C.-in-C., 
Air Marshal Sir Roderick Hill, would 
again come undes the direct control of 
the Air Ministry instead of via A.E.A.F. 
The name was changed to A.D.G.B. 
last March, and the return of ‘‘ Fighter 
Command ’’ will, we feel, be generally 
welcomed. 


To Speak for South Africa 


OUTH AFRICA’S representatives at 

the Montreal conference on civil 
aviation are Dr. Stefanus F. N. Gie, their 
Minister in Washington, and Mr. John 
Martin, the South African industrialist. 
Brigadier J. Holthouse, military attaché 
at the South African Legation in Wash- 
ington, and Col. G. S. Liverton are act- 
ing in the capacity of advisors. 

The same ‘‘team.”’ will represent the 
Union at the international conference 
that opens in Chicago on November ist 


Opposite Numbers 


N the meantime a joint Australian-New 

Zealand conference on civil aviation 
got under way last week in Wellington, 
N.Z., with Mr. Peter Frazer, the New 
Zealand Premier, in the chair, and Mr. 
Arthur Drakeford, the Australian Air 
Minister and Minister of Civil Aviation, 
as his country’s principal representative. 

It is already well known that Australia 
and New Zealand favour a much more 
complete degree of internationalism in 
post-war civil aviation than does either 
Great Britain or America, but there is 


every reason to hope that the — ies i % ae oan 


ultimately evolved at Wellington 
and Chicago will not be as far apart 
as their geographical origins. 


Let's Hope He’s Wrong 


T. GEN. SIR DOUGLAS BROWN- 
~ RIGG said at Ealing recently 
that he thought the failure of the first 
airborne division at Arnheim had 
made it unlikely that the war would 
be ended this year or that we should 
beat the Russians in the race for 
Berlin. 

It was a very gallant endeavour, 
but experience had shown that air- 
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SEA SAMARITAN : A Sikorsky helicopter, specially equipped for air/sea ruscue, 
being demonstrated at Lakehurst Naval Air Station recently. 


30 miles ahead of ground forces, whereas 
the men of Arnheim had been dropped 
Go miles ahead. 

The General added that he was ex- 
pressing only his personal opinion and 
hoped he might be wrong about the 
duration of the war. 


Empire Schools for Flyers 
OLLOWING | the 
Empire Flying School, it has been 
decided to organise the Central Naviga- 
tion and Air Armament Schools on simi- 
lar world-embracing lines, says the Air 
Ministry News Service. 

The main objects of the Navigation 
School are to ensure the quality of air 
navigation instruction and to train a 
limited number of officers to act as links 
between practical aviation and scientific 
research 

The Armament School will adopt a 
similar policy, which will include 
specialised work at the Central Gunnery 
School. The three Empire Schools are in 
the Flying Training Command of the 
R.A.F. 

It is anticipated that the new policy 
will do much to cement still further 
comradeship between the R.A.F. and the 
Services of Canada, New Zealand, 


success of the 


Dagenham Presentation 
silver tankards were 


A* TIQUE 
recently presented to Sir A. Rowland 


Smith and Sir Patrick Hennessy by Lord 
Perry, chairman of the Ford Motor Co 
at Dagenham, in recognition of the 
knighthoods conferred on them. He 
made the presentation on behalf of the 
directors and employees. 

Lady Smith and Lady Hennessy also 
received gifts, the former a Georgian 
silver tea and coffee service and the latter 
an antique mahogany inlaid writing 
table and an antique oak court cupboard 

Sir Rowland, a managing director of 
the company, received his knighthood 
for his services as controller of the Ford 
aircraft engine factory “on behalf of 
M.A.P., while Sir Patrick, the company’s 
general manager, was knighted for his 
services as a member of the Advisory 
Council of the M.A.P. Both have been 
with Ford for many years. 


We Recognise Their Difficulties 


"T’HE trials and tribulations which be 
set those who produce technical and 
semi-technical journals these days ar 
fully appreciated in the offices of Flight 
and we are prepared to believe they 
are no less on-the North American con 
tinent than in Britain. 





Australia, South Africa, Southern 
Rhodesia and India. 
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But we must admit we gasped to 
see, in a recent issue of our Canadian 
contemporary, Commercial Aviation 
two glaring “bricks’’—and in the 
same article, too! 

The first was a picture of the Short 
Stirling on view outside St. Paul's 
beneath which was the inscription 
‘‘An unusual sight in Britain shows 
an American ‘heavy’ on display in 
the Town Hall Square.”’ 

The second was a picture of a Lock 
heed Lightning, sans outer wing 
panels, being squeezed along a narrow 
country road in Britain, with an in 
scription referring to the aircraft 








a ‘‘ heavy bomber.”’ 





borne attacks were likely to be suc- 
cessful only if not more than 20 to 


“When do they open, bud ?” 


Aircraft recognition secms to be in 
its infancy in Canada! 








Thirty 
Years 


On 
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(Top left). 
80 h.p. Bristol Scouts on charge. 
land with which No. 201 Squadron was equipped in 1940. 








The squadron came into existence in 1914 with four of these 
(Above) The 4,000 h.p. Short Sunder- 


No. 201 Squadron Holds a Birthday Celebration 


O understand this story at all, it is necessary to go 

back to the very roots of military air force in Britain. 

When the Royal Flying Corps took over from the 

Royal Engineers in 1912, it operated both a Military Wing 

and a Naval Wing The Naval Wing became the Naval 

School of Aviation, to develop later into the Royal Naval 
Air Service. 

No. 1 Squadron of the R.N.A.S. was formed on 
October 15th, 1914, at Fort Grange, Gosport, under the 
command of Sqn. Cdr. (now Air Chief Marshal) A. M. 
Longmore. It was this unit whose thirtieth birthday was 
celebrated last week by No. 201 Squadron, who are in 
direct succession to No. 1 R.N.A.S. Squadron. 


The renumbering occurred on April 1, 1918, when the 
Royal Flying Corps and the Royal Naval Air Service were 
amalgamated to form the present Royal Air Force. In 
order that no confusion should arise by the existence of 
two squadrons—one R.F.C; and one R.N.A.S.—each bear- 
ing the same number, it was decided to prefix all the 
R.N.A.S. units by 200. Thus No. 1 R.N.A.S. Squadron 
became No. 201 Squadron, R.A.F., but it retained the 
precedence due to its original founding. 

Having regard to the difficulties inseparable from war- 
time catering, the Squadron put on a magnificent show 
for this celebration of 30 years’ existence. The mess tables 
were laid almost to peacetime standard and considerable 











(T6p) In December, 1914, No. 5 
R.N.A.S. Squadron had some 
Avro 504K aircraft with 80 
h.p. Gnome rotary engines. 
Some 504Ks were still flying 
in 1930. (Centre-left) The 50 
h.p. Henry Farman of the type 
in which Lt. A. M. Longmore 
flew Mr. Winston Churchill 
over Cromarty Firth. (Right) 
Ir 1915 the Squadron had 
Maurice Farmans, both land 
and seaplane types, in use 











Known to all as 
** Jenny,”’ the 
Curtiss J.N.4 was 
supplied to us by 
America. It late: 
became the stand- 
ard training air 
craft in the U.S 
The Squadron used 
them in 1915. 
































Six more types flown by the Squadron during the 
1914-18 war. (Top, left) The Morane Parasol, 160 
h.p. Gnome engine. (Right) A Vickers F.B.19 
fighter. (Centre, left) The Nieuport XXIII. (Right) 
A British Nieuport, the Nieuhawk, used for 
reconnaissance. (Bottom, left) The famous Sop- 
with Camel and (Right) the Sopwith Triplane. 


quantities of the etceteras necessary to an R.A.F. party 
were in evidence. A lot of painstaking work had been 
put in. 

It had been hoped by Wing Cdr. H. R. (Jasper) Coates, 
the present C.O., that Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Long- 
more and some of the other previous ‘‘owners’’ of the 
Squadron: would be able to attend the function. Unfor- 
tunately, owing to a mixture of bad weather and war pre 
occupation, none of them could turn up, and Air Chief 
Marshal Sir W. Sholto Douglas, A.O.C.-in-C. Coastal Com 
mand, was, for the same reason, also 
prevented from coming. They all, 
however, sent their congratulations 
Grp. Capt. G. A. Bolland, C.B.E., 
Station Commander, in a short speech 
after dinner, congratulated the Squad- 
ron on its history and its present 
success, pointing out that, in this war 
alone, No. 201 had gained 1 D.S.O., 
16 D.F.C.s and 10 D.F.M.s. The 
Squadron was, he said, building up 
tradition which would guide units of 
the future. 

‘There was then a general call of 
““Up.”’ “‘Up,”’ “Up” for Wing Cd: 


An early wooden-hulled Supermarine 
Southampton of 1925. Maximum 
speed was just over 100 m.p.h. 
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H. R. Coates, who not only commands the Squadron 
to-day, but is also one of its oldest inhabitants from pre 
Despite a game leg in plaster 


vious service in the unit 
from a slight accident in a motor boat, he managed 
to make the table top and deliver a short homily In a 
cryptic remark he pointed out that while No. 201 had 
scored 10 kite balloons in the last war, they had scored 
none in this war. It may be that this was just a playful 
jest at the expense of some commanders and representatives 
of other flying-boat squadrons who were present 
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THIRTY YEARS ON 





ordinary guest would not know. The 
evening thereafter developed as a 
good R.A.F. guest night should 
develop. 

On such an occasion it is not inap- 
propriate to recount some of the 
history of this squadron, which has 
spent nearly a third of its life at war. 
No other squadron can have had such 
a varied life or have flown such a 


variety of types of aircraft. In 
their embryo stage they had kites, airships, land- 
planes and seaplanes. These latter were known in 


those days as hydro-aeroplanes. It is interesting to 
read that Lt. Longmore (as he was then) took Mr. 
Winston Churchill, then First Lord of the Admiralty, for 
a flight on a Henry Farman at Cromarty Firth. As No. 1 
Squadron, R.N.A.S., they did single-seater fighter work 
and two-seater reconnnaissance flying. When becoming 
No. 201, they took to flying boats, and at the present day 
they fly for long hours to make U-boats’ lives both miser- 
able and short. 


First U-boat Strike 

So far as can be ascertained, they were the first people 
to attack a German submarine. Some of their pilots 
obtained direct hits with 20-lb. Cooper bombs on U.14 in 
Zeebrugge Harbour. This occurred on February 12th, 
1915, and it was in this action that No. 1 had its first 
casualty. Fit. Lt. E. G. Rigall, in an Avro 504 (No. 875 
which had been used to attack the Zeppelin sheds at 
Friedrichshafen in Noveinber, 1914), was shot down. 

Well-known names appear frequently in the Squadron's 
history. For instance, in April, 1915, Sqn. Cdr. Courtney 
(now Air Marshal and a member of the Air Council for 
Supply and Organisation), with 2/Lt. J. H. D’Albiac (now 
Air Vice-Marshal and, until recently, Deputy Commander 
of the Mediterranean Allied Tactical Air Force) as observer 
in a Maurice Farman, is noted as having successfully spotted 
for the guns of H.M.S. Bustard by means of a signal 
lamp 

Shortly after the end of the last war, the Squadron was 
lisbanded at Lakedown, on December 31st, 1919, and-came 
into being again in January, 1929, in the following manner: 
In 1922 some F.5 boats of No. 230 Squadron were trans 
ferred from Felixstowe to Calshot and amalgamated with 
the Naval Co-operation Flight, which was already stationed 
there. This combined unit kept the designation No. 230 
Squadron. The new Squadron was given the task of naval! 
co-operation with the submarine flotilla at Portland and, 
ig addition, went on exercises with the Atlantic Fleet 
Toward the end of 1922 the unit was renamed No. 480 
Flight and kept this designation until January, 1929, when 
all the flying boat units became squadrons instead of 
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. (Left) A formation of No. 201 

. Squadron Southamptons photo- 
graphed in 1933. They first had 
these metal-hulled boats in Jan- 
uary 1929. (Below) The Saro 
London flying boats of No. 201 
Squadron which replaced the 
Southamptons in October 1936. 
These remained in service until 
March 1940. 









flights. This unit then be@ime No. 201 Squadron and 
has remained so named ever since. 

At this period they were flying Napier Lion-engined 
Supermarine Southampton flying boats with wooden hulls 
These were very advanced aircraft in their day, but they 
had one drawback. The wooden hulls, despite copious and 
careful varnishing, soaked up anything from 600 Ib. to 
800 Ib. of water. This was a serious business when the 
total disposable load amounted to only 5,390 lb. To com- 
bat this trouble the Southampton was produced with a 
metal hull which came out 300 Ib. lighter in construction 
Water seepage was finished, but metal corrosion—there was 
no alclad in those days—became a major difficulty. 

Supplies of aircraft were very short in the early 1930s 
only {16,000,000 was being spent on the whole of the 
Royal Air Force. At one time there was an Air Ministry 
order issued to the effect that all flying boats which had 
flown over 300 hours in the previous two years were to be 
considered unserviceable. This left No. 201 with only on 
Southampton available, and this flying boat had to be 
handed over to the Seaplane Training Flight. For a short 
while the Squadron had none. 


Submarine Rescue 

The exact reverse of their everyday operational! duties 
occurred twice in the peace between the wars. In June, 
1932, and again in June, 1939, the Squadron went out to 
help submarines in distress. In the first event it was to 
assist in the search for M.2 which had failed to surfac« 
M.2 was originally designed as a kind of submarine moni 
tor. It mounted a 12-inch gun. After the 1914-18 war 
this gun was removed and a hangar for a small seaplane 
a Parnall Peto—was built in its place. The second occa 
sion on which the Squadron lent a helping hand to the sub 
marine service was when they flew special rescue gear up 
to the scene of the disaster to H.M S. Thetis. 

On May goth, 1933, the Squadron flew some of their metal 
Southamptons up to Loch Foyle to visit the 24 Savoia 
Marchetti twin-hull flying boats which Marshal Balbo was 
taking as a formation across the Atlantic. Count Grandi, 
the Italian ambassador to Gt. Britain, travelled in one of 
the Southamptons to greet his countrymen. The early part 
of 1936 saw the Squadron flying the first boat of the typ 
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they were to tak® on service when the war broke out. This 
was the prototype Saro London, aad production models 
began to arrive in October of the same year. 

A quite remarkable flight, both for duration and circum 
stance, was a trip by two Londons to Gibraltar on June 
2nd, 1937. One was flown by the present C.O. of the 
Squadron, who was then a flight lieutenant. The journey 
was made non-stop in 11} hr., and its purpose was to take 
nursing sisters to attend wounded men on the German 
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battleship Deutschland, which had been damaged by air 
bombing after interfering in the Spanish Civil War. 

As the inter-war peace became more and more uneasy, 
flying exercises became more arduous and mvure real. Dur 
ing the Munich crisis the Squadron went to its war station. 
When war actually broke out, regular patrols of the North 
Sea were already being flown. In 1940 the Squadron was 
re-equipped. 

Quite obviously the wartime history of 201 must wait 
for peace before it can be told. It is, however, no help 
to the enemy to say that since the outbreak of hostilities 
to date, but mostly since early 1943, they have mad 
numerous attacks on submarines and have had several 
successes. J. - 


College of Aeronautics 


Government Accepts Recommendation by Sir Roy Fedden’s Committee : 
Permanent Site Near Main University : Open to Foreign Students 


RITAIN is to have a College of Aeronautics, open to 
foreign as well as British and Empire students, to 
provide advanced technical education in aeronautical 

science and engineering in all branches, and its permanent 
site will be near one of the country’s main universities. 
But at first it will occupy adapted premises. 

[his was disclosed in the House of Commons last week 
by Sir Stafford Cripps, Minister of Aircraft Production, 
in reply to a question on the subject by Mr. Astor, who 
enquired of him whether any progress had been made as 
to arrangements for higher technical education in aero 
nautics in this country. 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ said Sir Stafford. ‘‘ The Aeronautical Re- 
search Committee were asked by me to prepare a report 
on this matter, and as a result of their report I appointed 
an inter-Departmental Committee, under the chairmanship 
of Sir Roy Fedden, to work out a detailed plan based upon 
the report of the Aeronautical Research Committee. Sir 
Roy Fedden’s Committee has recently reported, and has 
recommended the setting up of a College of Aeronautics to 
give advanced instruction in aeronautical science and 
engineering in all branches. It is further recommended that 
the college should Be administered under the Minister of 
Education by a governing body representing the various 
interested sections of the community. Until such a college 
can be built its suggested that a start should be made as 
soon as possible in temporary accommodation. 


LONDON-LIVERPOOL AIR SERVICE 


‘T’HE first civilian internal air service from London since the 

outbreak of war will be opened shortly by Railway Air 
Services, Ltd. It will be to and from Liverpool, and the out- 
ward service will connect at Liverpool with an additiofial air 
service to Belfast. 

‘* The service will for the present be operated by four-engined 
De Havilland Aircraft, accommodating ten passengers,’’ says 
the Press ‘Association [hese are no doubt D.H.86 type air 
liners. 

Accommodation for the general public is expected to be 
limited at first owing to the extent to which accommodation is 
required by the Air Ministry for priority passengers, but the 
company hopes that as aircraft and personnel become availabk 
authority will be given for additional routes to be opened up 


AND LONDON-MADRID 


ye another sign of the times in aviation was the opening 

fixed for Monday last, of the first direct air service between 
London and Madrid. 

rhis is not just the re-opening of a service that had been sus 
pended because of the war, but the first direct air service that 
has ever operated between London and Spain, and it is being 
flown by Dakota aircraft which have accommodation for 15 to 
20 passengers The journey takes between six and seven honrs 
and, when in full operation, will be flown three times a week. 

rhe only other route to Spain at present is from a West 


rhe Government has accepted in principle the recom 
mendations of the Committee, and convenient premises for 
temporary adaptation are being made available by the Air 
Ministry, though not at tbe location indicated in the 
report. The suggested permanent site is also under review 
As the matter is of wide interest, it is proposed to publish 
the report of the Fedden Committee as soon as possible. 
Mr. Astor: ‘‘ While welcoming this development, may 
I ask does the right hon. and learned Gentleman realise how 
important it is that this college should be placed near one 
of the great universities and not somewhere out in the 
country, away from all academic atmosphere? 


Sir S. Cripps: ‘‘It is hoped that the college will bi 
situated close to at least two of the main universities.’ 
Sir Oliver Simmonds: ‘‘ Could the Minister say whether 


the college will be open to Empire students only or to 
foreign students as well? ”’ 

Sir S. Cripps: ‘‘It is recommended that it should be 
open to foreign students as well.”’ 

Mr. Pickthorn: ‘‘ Can the Minister say whether academic 
opinion has been sounded about the site in question? 

Sir S. Cripps ‘Yes, Si There were representatives of 
the universities on the Committee.’’ , 


Mr. Bowles: ‘‘ Are the main universities the provincial 
universities ? 
Sir S. Cripps There are many main universities in this 


country.’ 


Country airport to Lisbon via Madrid, and both this and the 
new direct Madrid service have, of course, been made possible 
by the liberation of France 

B.O.A4 which is operating the new service, intends in 
few weeks time to cease using the present terminal in this coun 
try as a base, and is to transfer its landplane services to a ne 
airport in the south of England 


CIVILIANS CAN FLY TO FRANCE 
|= airway to Paris is open again to civilians without n 
ta 


ry permit—but they must have urgent business 
The Home Office states that now that a considerable part 
France, including Paris, has been declared an “‘ interior zone 
civilians wishing to travel to that part of France no long 


require military permits, but only exit permits ind French 
visas 

No sea transport for civilians is at present available, how 
ever, and the very limited amount of air transport availabk 


for civilians, as well as ether considerations, must for some time 
severely restrict the volume of civilian travel 
For the time being, therefore, applications for exit permits 


by persons wishing to travel to France can be considered only 
in cases in which the journey is certified by the competent 
Government Department as being on urgent business of 


national importance 

Prospective travellers should not apply to the Passport and 
Permit Office for exit permits until so advised by the Govern 
ment Department concerned . 
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Railway Air 
Services 


Proposed Scheme Put Forward by the 
Combined Railway Companies 


S we reported in last week’s issue, the railways 
A announced in the House of Lords’ debate on Civil 
Aviation that their plans for an air network for 
Great Britain and Europe were completed and have been 
sent to the Government. 

The official railway proposal reads as follows : — 

(a) To operate over all the main and subsidiary routes 
without subsidy, on the assumption that, by agree- 
ment between Governments, no subsidies will be 
granted to anyone in the European field. 

(b) To form a new company to operate the network. 

(c) To offer partnership with other air operators, and 
with short*sea shipping interests who operated 
regular surface routes before the war similar to their 
own cross-Channel services. Six shipping companies 
have already accepted their offer in principle. 

(d) To give the public complete interavailability of 
tickets over their land, sea and air network. 

(e) To buy British equipment as soon as it is available. 

The railways state that they regard air transport as a 

primary service and not as an auxiliary, and this is made 
clear in the detailed plan which is now in the hands of the 
Government. This entails, among other things, a mileage 
of 20,000,000 annually at the outset, which will be pro- 
gressively increased. This will cover regular routes and 
services to all parts of Europe and internally within the 
British Isles. A feature of the services will be their in 
creasing frequency as economic conditions are restored and 
suitable aircraft and personnel become available. The 
railways’ air plan embraces provisional services to over 
one hundred Continental places and nineteen Continental 
routes extending to Paris, Brussels, Marseilles, Rome and 
Lisbon, and others as far away as Berlin, Moscow, Istanbul, 
Helsinki, Athens and Iceland, and some thirty-four internal 
routes within the British Isles, including Glasgow and 
Dublin. (See map.) 


Aircraft and Time-table 


The aircraft to be used in the initial stages will be 
25-seaters, combining comfort, convenience of operation, 
and allowing frequency of services and much saving of 
time at Customs barriers, etc. Typical flying times 
between airports from London will be: to Amsterdam, 
1 hr. 12 min. ; Athens, 9 hr. 5 min. ; Basle, 2 hr. 30 min. ; 
Belfast, 1 hr. 47 min.; Berlin, 3 hr.; Brussels, 1 hr.; 
Dublin, 1 hr. 37 min. ; Glasgow, 1 hr. 55 min. ; Istanbul, 
8 hr. 45 min.; Jersey, 1 hr.; Lisbon, 6 hr. 20 min. ; 
Moscow, 8 hr. 47 min.; Ostend, 43 min.; Paris, 1 hr. 
2 min.; Prestwick, 1 hr. 49 min.; and to Rome, 4 hr 
44 min. In later stages the railways look forward to still 
higher speeds as suitable aircraft become available. 

The railways are determined to use British aircraft as 
soon as these are made available by the British aircraft 
industry, but to prevent any delay in bringing the com- 
prehensive plan into operation it will be necessary in the 
interim period to use the wartime version of the D.C.3 
commercial air liner or similar aircraft. 

Operating, commercial and technical staffs of the highest 
professional standing and experience in air transport will 
be employed to carry out the plan. Provision is also to 


be made for a repair organisation for the overhaul and 
major repair of aircraft, engines and accessories. 
The railways’ plan is based on :— 
Their firm belief in the future of air travel as a primary 
means of transport, 
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Their readiness to undertake a steady development 
programme of air services, and to operate those without 
subsidy. 

Their experience as air operators, and as the largest 
operators of Continental cross-Channel traffic, with 
trained staffs stationed in all parts of Europe both in thei: 
own organisations and in Thos. Cook and Son, which 
they own. 
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This map shows the ambitious route programme planned 
by the railways. In the initial stages the route mileage 
aggregates 20 million miles annually, and this figure would 
be increased as new routes were opened. Full details of 
the railways’ proposals are now before the Government. 
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Their intention to do everything in their power to 
develop air transport in a co-ordinated system of air and 
surface transport, and their exclusive ability to give 
complete interavailability by all forms of transport. 
This proposed air network ot the railways, it is claimed, 

follows logically from the fact that the railway companies 
have long ceased to be carriers by rail alone, and have 
become transportation companies offering co-ordinated 


transport by rail, sea, road and air. ‘Lhey have ten years 
experience in operating air under the powers 
granted to them by Parliament, and railway steamship 
services carried annually 5,000,000 passengers, 2,500,000 
tons of cargo and 2,500,000 mail receptacles prior to the 
wal 

During the war the aircraft of Railway Air Services and 
associated companies (which were operating 80 per cent. 


services 
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of the total route mileage of all internal air services) have 
flown six million miles without loss of life, except on one 
occasion through enemy action, carried a quarter of a 
million passengers, six million pounds of cargo and mails 
with a regularity over sea crossings of over 95 per cent. 
The railways’ experience has shown that internal air 
services cannot be conducted most efficiently and 
economically as a separate entity, but should become part 
of a wider sphere of operations to obtain the maximum 
number of flying hours per annum frem each unit. 
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Railway air routes will be developed irrespective of the 
effects such development might have on their surfac« 
interests. Their experience has shown that travel promotes 
travel. 

The railways (the Great Western Railway Company 
London, Midland and Scottish Railway Company, London 
and North-Eastern Railway Company, and Southern Rail 
way Company) have offered a constructive contribution 
towards the successfu! planning of the post-war world, and 
their aim is the utmost service at reasonable charges, with, 
above all, safety, regularity and enterprise.. This great 
plan will give employment to hundreds’of British personnel, 
many of whom will come from the Services, and, when in 
full operation, calls for upwards of one hundred aircraft. 


Air Power in the Battle of France 
Farewell Summary by Air Chief Marshal Sir T. Leigh-Mallory 


N the day on which his appointment as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Air Forces in the South East Asia 
Command was announced, Sir Trafford Leigh- 

Mallory summed up the part played by the British and 
American Air Forces in the liberation of France. 

‘* Air superiority,’’ he said, ‘‘ was a vital pre-requisite for 
the invasion of Europe,”’ and he added: ‘‘I think it must 
be evident to all that without the Air Forces our Armies 
would never be where they are now. We could never have 
achieved what we have done if the enemy had been able 
tq interfere with our concentrations and movements. Our 
ground forces could never have decisively defeated the 
German Army in Normandy had the Germans had free use 
of their communication routes for reinforcements.”’ 

Sir Trafford ran through the history of the main develop 
mers since D-day. . The Air Forces had been waiting for 
the moment when the Germans should try to pull out from 
the trap which was closing round them in Normandy, deter- 
mined, if possible, to turn that retreat into a rout. But the 
enemy never tried to extricate himself, but stood his ground. 
‘* Possibly,’’ said Sir Trafford, ‘‘ the Germans were afraid to 
pull out, knowing what fate was awaiting them on the high- 
ways from our fighters and fighter-bombers.’’ 

In the second week of August the Germans launched an 
important counter-attack by armour at Mortain. It was 
defeated, and the defeat was very largely the work of the 
Air Forces. On Aug. 7th alone Typhoons accounted for 
over 130 tanks, of which 83 were totally destroyed. 


Great Days 


August 18th was 1 great day for the Air Forces. The 
fighter-bombers of the 2nd T.A.F. operated in force over 
the encircled enemy troops; while the U.S. oth Air Force 
operated farther east towards the Seine. On this day the 
2nd T.A.F. destroyed 1,159 vehicles and damaged 1,700 
more; 124 tanks were destroyed and about another 100 
damaged. The oth Air Force claimed 400 motor vehicles. 

On Aug. 25th, when remnants of the German 7th Army 
were fleeing towards the crossings of the Seine at Rouen, 
the Luftwaffe came up in force. Fighters of the oth Air 
Force shot 77 out of the sky and destroyed a further 49 on 
the ground. On the evening of Aug. 28th light bombers 
of the 2nd T.A.F. claimed a record destruction of trans- 
port, When, in one attack alone, qut of 1,400 vehicles at 
least 800 were destroyed or damaged. Later, no fewer than 
7,000 dead Germans were found among their twisted 
vehicles. 

By that time both Armies were moving so fast that it was 
difficult to find targets for our heavy bombers on the battle 
front. They were therefore directed against railway centres 
in N.E. France so as to dislocate German efforts to build 
up a new defence line on the Somme and the Marne. At 
Trappes, for example, no fewer than 90 engines and 900 
railway waggons were destroyed. 

By Aug. 20th it was no longer policy to destroy bridges 


and junctions, as we should need all such things in our 
advance. So the heavies were diverted to targets in Ger 
many, though some of them still had to keep up attacks 
on the coastal towns. Between Aug. 24th and Sept. 6th 
over 6,000 tons of explosives were rained on Brest. Bomber 
Command also attacked Le Havre and Boulogne. The 
former was battered by more than 9,500 tons, and as a 
result our casualties in taking the port were only 400 men. 


Supply and Evacuation 


Talking of the bombing of bridges, Sir Trafford confirmed 
what other authorities have admitted, namely that bridges 
are very difficult targets to bomb, but added that the U.S. 
gth Air Force became his champion ‘“* bridge-busters.”’ 
Their aircrews were extremely accurate in avoiding general 
destruction, and the French people afterwards expressed 
their appreciation of their accuracy and consideration. 

As the lines of communication lengthened, the supply of 
battle necessities became tremendously important. Between 
Aug. oth and Sept. 3rd our aircraft flew up more than 
13,000 tons of supplies to the forward positions. The speed 
of the advancing Ailied Armies could not have been main 
tained in any other way. On the return journeys the air 
craft took back casualties to base hospitals. 

Turning to those who had helped the Allied Expedi 
tionary Air Force, Sir Trafford complimented the long 
range fighters of the U.S. 8th Air Force, whose rdle 
normally is to provide escort for daylight bombers. They 
succeeded, he said, beyond all expectations in the important 
réle of low-flying destroyers, flying far into enemy terri 
tory and well beyond the range of the fighters and fighter 
bombers of the two Tactical Air Forces. 

The two Tactical Air Forces (the 2nd T.A.F. and the 
U.S. oth) made it impossible for the enemy to control the 
battle, and reduced his channels of reinforcement in such 
a way as to make it possible for our ground forces to win 
decisive victories. They were not always superior in num- 
bers. Repeatedly they won the day against superior forces 
by better tactics and leadership. 

Our night-fighters had destroyed 290 enemy aircraft sinc¢ 
D-day. 

An outstanding feature of the air war was the absenc: 
of air reconnaissante by the enemy, while our own Generals 
received reports of the enemy’s intentions in good time. 

Sir Trafford gave very high praise to the Airfield Con 
struction Units, which in the British Service are provided 
by the Royal Engineers. They made landing grounds in 
country which had been thought impossible; and often 
they had a ground ready in 48 hours. The squadrons of 
our Allies and of the Dominions were also praised, th 
Royal Canadian Air Force receiving a special mention 

Sir Trafford said that once we landed in France th: 
Luftwaffe could not pursue a policy of conserving its air 
craft, but it was already on the down grade, and was cer 
tainly short of petrol. 
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Behind the Lines 


Jap A.A. 


HE organisation of Japanese anti- 

aircraft artillery is based on the 
battalion which is normally the tactical 
unit. A battalion consists of 12 guns. 
A regiment consists of three battalions 
or 24 guns with an additional number 
of 20 mm. A.A. machine guns. 


Goering Tightens Black-out 
IELD MARSHAL GOERING, in his 
capacity as C.-in-C. of the Lu/t- 
waffe, has ordered the strongest possible 
measures to be taken against black-out 
offenders, saying that ‘‘the proper 
observance of all black-out regulations 
must to-day be in our very bones.”’ 


Germany's Loss 


B Seen German air ace Lt. Otto Foen- 
nekold, wing commander of a fighter 
squadron, has been killed in action. 
He had been decorated with the 
Knights Cross of the Iron Cross and had 
many air victories to his credit 


Flying Bomb from Norway 


FOREIGN aircraft, probably a fly- 

ing bomb, passed over South Sweden 
from west to east on October 13th, con- 
tinuing across the Baltic. The bomb may 
have come from the closed area of 
Hardangervidda, and possibly this is the 
first one released from there, though the 
direction is curious. The flying bomb 
approached the Swedish coast rather far 
south and continued eastwards across the 
Baltic. 

The Victory Weapon 

‘THIS extract from a statement made 

by a German prisoner was broadcast 
recently by Moscow radio: 

‘“There was much talk at the front 
of a new weapon which would work our 
salvation. ‘Well,’ I said to my com- 
rades, ‘What we want is a stick and a 
piece of white cloth to tie to it. That's 
the only secret weapon that can really 
save us, 

‘The next day we surrendered." 


New Recce Car 

N view of the Allied air superiority, 

German ground patrols of the Panzer 
formations find their work increasingly 
lificult to perform. 

In German military quarters it was 
therefore considered of special impor- 
tance—a report says—to equip tank 
formations with a reconnaissance vehicle 
combining long range, high speed, and 
a high degree of manceuvrability with 
heavy fire power, and, above all, with 
good optical equipment for observation. 

The answer to this problem is said to 
be the new eight-wheel T.P. armoured 
reconnaissance vehicle, 

Ihe vehicle has a speed of about 
55 m.p.h. on a smooth road, can do 
27 m.p.h. in difficult country, and is 
said to be highly manceuvrable. The 
crew consists of a commandant, a gunner 
and two drivers. 


The T.P. is apertured ta provide a 
held of vision completely around the 
vehicle. 


Service and Industrial 

News from the Inside 

of Axis and Enemy- 
occupied Countries 


Luftwaffe Aces 


MONG the most night 

fighter pilots the following names are 
given by the German News Agency as 
following closely behind Lt. Col. Lent, 
who was recently reported killed ‘* by 
a tragic fate ’’’ (Flight, October 19th) 
Capt. Schnaufer, with 100 victories; 
Maj. Prinz zu Wittgenstein, now fallen, 
with 83 successes; Lt. Col. Streif, with 
63 successes; Capt. Meurer, now fallen, 
with 6o successes; and Capt. Schénert, 
also with 60 night victories. 


A Nazi Report 
A* illuminating picture of the Luft- 


waffe was given in a_ syndicated 
article written by H. Marten, a Nazi war 
reporter. While trying to show that 
Germany's air weapon is still a force, 
the article commits the indiscretion of 
clearly indicating the sad plight of the 
Luftwaffe. 

Among other comments, Marten said 
“‘Even if the increasing pressure from 
the air had confronted the German 
fighter defence with heavy tasks in the 
protection of the Reich, the demands 
made upon them since the beginning of 
the invasion reached the limit of what 
is humanly possible. 

‘*To fly and fight against a flood of 
aircraft accumulated over a long period, 
six and seven hours a day in the cockpit 
at maximum concentration from start to 
finish, not to count losses, and to attack 
time and agaiu—this, the hardest 
imaginable test for our pilots, went on 
month after month. Many have baled 
out from the burning aircraft six times 
and more and continued to fly, and no 
fewer remainetl on duty in spite of grave 
injuries. 

‘*There are commanders who simply 
disappeared from the field hospital to be 
able at least to direct operations from the 
ground while their wounds prevented 
them from flying for weeks to come 
The Luftwaffe did not crack up as the 
enemy had dreamed and imagined; gaps 
were closed; the flow to the front from 
the home factories and schocls continued 

‘* Pilots who shot down four-engined 
bombers, defeated enemy fighters in the 
air, and destroyed enemy -vehicles and 
supplies in low-level attacks, are no 
longer an exception. Their last guiding 
principle in service was only one: sup 
port of the Army, support by every man 
at afl costs. 

“‘It gives the lie to all those in the 
enemy camp who like to believe in the 
decline of the German Luftwaffe, anc 
who say that there is no ‘come back,’ 
entirely overlooking the fact that a com 
parison with the weakened boxer in the 
ring is absurd. It is quite wrong in 
every respect. The fighter arm has not 
gone ‘to ground’ ; its service in the wide 
air spaces of the front is generally out 
side direct observation, but it can 
neither be ignored nor denied.”’ 


successful 


New German Weapon 


HE introduction of a new Germa 
weapon in the fighting for the East 
Prussia line is reported from Berlin. 
Ihe mainstay of the young soldiers 
equipment is the electric machine gun 
which has been baptised the ‘‘ Deat 
Scythe,’’ the German Overseas Ne 


Age ney said. 
Sub-contractors 
ERMAN official quarters are giving 


increasing attention to the so-called 
ancillary supply industries as a mean 
of permanently increasing Germany’ 
armament potential In recognition © 
the services rendered by some 57,00 
small and medium firms which are 
supplying special precision products 
efforts are being made to broaden the 
basis of ancillary suppliers, leaving them 
their valuable skilled labour force in 
order thus to meet all the requirements of 
armament production. In view of the 
intensified Allied air blows the Germar 
aircraft and armament industry is force 
to rely in an increasing manner upon t! 
widely dispersed sub-contractors, whos« 
contribution is considered to be one 
the main prerequisites for a high arm 
ment output 


| 


Labour Engineers 


REPORT of the Reich Labour Dire« 
tion Engineer Friedrich, of the 
Ministry for Armament and War Pro 
duction says that the introduction « 
labour-engineers has already shown con 
siderable success after one year's exist 
ence. Even though the fact that tl 
demands of German enterprises fo 
labour have been reduced to three-fifths 
since the labour engineers started thei 
work may be partly due to other reasons 
this success is in any.case due to thx 
work of the 10,000 labour directio: 
engineers who are to-day working in 
Germany. The report quotes the exampk 
ot an armament enterprise employing t 
labour direction engineer which su 
ceeded in reducing its demand for labour 
by 7o per cent., and another enterprise 
by 75 per cent., despite increased out 
put, while the demand in a similar enter 
prise without the labour direction 
engineers increased by 45 per cent 
Thanks to the labour direction ehgine« 
in an enterprise of the gunpowder and 
explosive industry, the stafl was reduce 
from 16,200 to despite an in 
crease in produ tion of 50 per cent 
The intensification of home work | 
opened up a spec ial sphere of activity t 
the labour direction engineers by setting 
them the tasks of ascertaining artic! 
suitable for production by home work 
In Thuringia and Bavaria—it is pointed 
conducted by labou: 
engineers have so far resulted in “di 
covering’’ 1.2 million working hours a 
month for home work The labou 
direction engineers can also collaborate 
in removing obstacles to production 
which have arisen temporarily owing to 
ind in combating 


10,000 


out researches 


changes in production 
loafing which, according to one 
has decreased by 15 per cent., thus say 
ing 2.5 million working hours in the area 
of Magdeburg-Anhalt alone This la 

figure is indeed very revealing 
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2,200 h.p. 
Napier Sabre 
sleeve - valve 
engine. De 
Havilland four- 
blade constant- 
speed airscrew. 

















Span, 41ft. 
Length, 33ft. 8in. 
Height 16ft. rin. 


Armament, 
Four 20mm. 
cannon. 
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Exclusive “Flight” Photographs of the 
y, empest Successor to the Already Famous 


Hawker Typhoon 
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These :xclusive photographs of a Tempest being flown by Philip Lucas, chief 
test pilot of Hawker Aircraft, Ltd., show our latest fighter to advantage. Apart 
from the designed shape and the thinness of the wing, it is obvious that much 
of its super performance comes from the care taken to suppress or streamline 

even the tiniest excrescences. 
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White Paper on Civil Aviation 


Government Springs Cut-and-dried Policy on the Commons : 
New Minister for Civil Aviation Not Consulted 


House of Commons and the country last week when the Air Minister, Sir Archibald Sinclair, replying to a question on the 
subject in relation to the forthcoming international conference at Chicago, annouriced that a White Paper had been 


prepared and would be available ‘* after | sit down.”’ 


We give here the text of the White Paper and tbe sharp criticism of M.P.s provoked by the manner of its introduction. 


Editorial comment appears on page 433. 


OR some time past, His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom, in consultation with the 
Governments of other Commonwealth countries, have 

been giving close attention to the problems of international 
civil air transport and to the_general principles which should 
govern the post-war arrangements. The Canadian Govern- 
ment have already published their proposals, other Com-, 
monwealth Governments have announced their views, and 
it now seems appropriate that His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom should lay before Parliament the 
plan which they, for their part, favour for the ordering of 
post-war air transport. 

2. Before the war, the international regulation of civil 
aviation was concerned mainly with its technical aspects, 
e.g., safety regulations, rules of the air, air worthiness, 
radio and meteorological procedure, and the licensing of 
personnel and aircraft. Moreover, there was no single 
International Convention which commanded universal sup- 
port. At the outbreak of war, the Convention for the 
Regulation of Air Navigation (the Paris Convention of 
1919) had been ratified by thirty-three States, but, among 
others, the United States, the U.S.S.R. and China were 
not parties to it. In addition to providing for a high degree 
of uniformity in technical matters, the Convention em- 
bodied the doctrine of the national sovereignty of the air. 
Each party to the Convention, however, granted to private 
aircraft of other member States (a) the right of innocent 
passage through its air space—prohibited areas excepted— 
and (b) freedom of access to its aerodromes. The opera- 
tion of regular commercial air services was, in practice, 
subject to the consent of the States through whose terri- 
tory the services passed. 

3. The United States of America, in conjunction with 
eight Central American Republics and Chile, ratified the 
Havana Convention, 1928, which, though broadly com- 
parable in scope with the Paris Convention, differed in 
certain important respects. In particular, its application 
was limited to the American Continent and it made no 
provision for international uniformity in technical matters. 

4. Neither of these Conventions made provision for 
international regulation in the economic, as opposed to 
the technical, field. In the result, the growth of air trans- 
port was conditioned by political rather than economic 
considerations and its development as an orderly system 
of world communications was impeded. Summed up, the 
major evils of the pre-war period were, first, that any 
country on an international air route could hold operators 
of other countries to ransom even if those operators only 
wished, to fly over or refuel in its territory ; secondly, that 
there was no means of controlling the heavy subsidisation 
of airlines which all too often were maintained at great 
cost for reasons mainly of national prestige or as a war 
potential ; and thirdly, that the bargaining for transit and 
commercial rights introduced extraneous considerations 
and gave rise to international jealousies and mistrust. 

General Principles for Post-War 

5. His Majesty's Government desire to see a radical 
change in this situation after the war. Recent technical 
advances have increased enormously both the range and 
carrying-capacity of transport aircraft. The modern multi- 





engined aircraft has made possible the development of a 
network of air routes which already span the world. The 
potentialities of air transport are indeed great; so also 
will be its influence, for good or ill, on international 
relations. 

6. In other economic spheres, the importance of co- 
operation between the nations after the war has been 
recognised. It is no less important that the development 
of air transport should proceed under enlightened inter- 
national direction. Accordingly, the view of His Majesty's 
Government, as stated to Parliament on Maich 11th, 
1943, is that ‘‘some form of international collaboration 
will be essential if the air is to be developed in the interests 
of mankind as a whole, trade served, international under- 
standings fostered and some measure of international 
security gained.’’ The main objectives of such collabora 
tion would be:— 

(i) to meet the needs of the peoples of the world for 
plentiful, efficient and cheap air services ; 

(ii) to maintain broad equilibrium between the world’s air 

transport capacity and the traffic offering ; 

(iii) to ensure equitable participation by the various 

countries engaged in international air transport ; 

(iv) to eliminate wasteful competitive practices and, in par. 

ticular, to control subsidies ; 
(v) to standardise practice on technical matters important 
to the safety of flying; 

(vi) in general, to contribute to world security. 


New Air Convention 


7. His Majesty’s Government propose that a new Con- 
vention should be drawn up to take the place both of the 
Paris Convention of 1919 and of the Havana Convention 
of 1928, and to make provision for the regulation of inter- 
national air transport. This Convention would :— 

(i) reaffirm the principle of national sovereignty of the air 
and define what should, for this purpose, constitute 
the territory of a State 

(ii) define the degree of freedom of the air to be enjoyed 
by the ratifying States, conditional on the acceptance 
in full of the rest of the Convention. Subject to the 
right of each State to reserve its position in time of 
war or national emergency, it is proposed that freedom 
of the air should extend to:— * 

(a) the right of innocent passage through a State’s 

air space ; 

(b) the right to land for non-traffic purposes (re- 
fuelling, emergency, &c.) ; 
the right to disembark passengers, mails and 
freight from the country of origin of the air- 
craft ; 
the right to embark passengers, mails and 
freight destined for the country of origin of the 
aircraft. 

(Note :—The right to pick up and set down 
traffic to and from destinations which are not 
in the country of origin of the aircraft and 
the right to engage in the cabotage of another 
country would be a matter for negotiation.) 

(iii) define the international air routes which should be 
subject to international regulation; these would be 
reviewed from time to time as necessary ; 

(iv) provide for the elimination of uneconomic competition 
by the determination of frequencies (total services ot 
all countries operating on any international route), the 
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distribution of those frequencies between the 
countries concerned and the fixing of rates of carriage 
in relation to standards of speed and accommodation ; 
provide for the licensing of international air operators 
who undertook to observe the Convention and to abide 
by the rulings of the appropriate authority, and for 
the withdrawal of the licence in the event of a breach 
of the obligations ; 

(vi) provide for the denial of facilities to any unlicensed 

operator ; 


\V 


(vii) provide for the collection and review of information 
about services, costs, subsidies, rates of carriage, land 
ing fees, &c.; 

(viii) provide for arbitration in matters of dispute ; 


(ix) secure the acceptance by the ratifying States of an 
obligation to provide, in their respective territories 
the ground facilities needed for international services 
or to allow such facilities to be provided 
prescribe safety regulations, such as rules of the air, 
airworthiness, licensing of personnel and aircraft, 
ground signals, meteorological procedure, &c. The 
domestic airlines operating within the territories of 
the member States would not be governed by the Con 
vention, but it is hoped that States would voluntarily 
apply the agreed standards to their internal services. ) 
(xi) provide for the standardisation, so far as possible, oi 
radio equipment, meteorological and ground facilities 


* 
— 


The International Machinery 


8. For the administration of the Convention, it is pro- 
posed that an International Air Authority should be estab 
lished and under it (i) an Operational Executive with 
subsidiary Regional Panels; and (ii) sub-Commissions to 
deal with technical matters. 

g. The Authority, which would in due course be placed 
in proper relationship to a World Security Organisation, 
would consist of representatives of the ratifying States 
with voting powers to be determined on an equitable basis. 

10. The composition of the Operational Executive and 
the procedure for selecting its members are matters for 
further examination. Possibilities are (a) that the mem- 
ber should be nominated in the Convention ; (b) that they 
should be elected by the Authority; and (c) that they 
should be nominated by the major Powers, with provision 
for representation of the smaller Powers 

11. Membership of a Regional Panel would be confined 
to States which have an interest in international air trans 
port in the areas for which each Panel is responsible. 

12. It would be the prime task of the Authority to give 
efiect to the provisions of the Convention for the deter 
mination and distribution of frequencies and for the fixing 
of rates of carriage in relation to standards of safety and 
accommodation. It would, for this purpose, work through 
the Operational Executive which in turn would delegate 
its functions as appropriate to the Regional Panels, the 
decisions of the Panels being subject to review by the 
Executive, and those of the Executive, if necessary, by 
the Authority. 

13. In addition, the Authority would :— 

(i) administer the provisions of the Convention governing 
such matters as safety standards and ground organisa 
tions; and 
prescribe minimum requirements for international aero- 
dromes and ancillary facilities, the provision of which 
would be the responsibility of the ratifying States; or 
arrange for the provision of such aerodromes and facili- 
ties in cases where a State was unable to do so itself 

14. Such in broad outline are the proposals which His 
Majesty’s Government favour in present circumstances for 
the ordering of post-war international civil air transport. 
The proposals are of a provisional nature and may be 
modified in the light of views expressed by other countries. 


{ul 


Questions and Answers 
Asked for a statement ot Government policy, Sir Archi 
bald Sinclair said a White Paper would be available ‘‘ after 
he sat down.”’ 
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Mr. Montague: Does the Secretary of State realise that this 
is the first indication of Government policy upon the subject, 
and that our representatives who have been mandated from 
this will be committed at the Chicago Conference, without this 
House having had the slightest opportunity of discussion? 

Sir A. Sinclair: No, Sir. It is not the first indication, as 
the hon. Member will see. It follows indications which have 
been given both in this House and another place; but it is 
the first full statement of policy, for which I have been asked 
by my hon. Friend who has put the supplementary question 
ind by other hon. Members in this House, and the Government 
have thought it right to lay this Paper 


Never Discussed 


Mr. Montague: Is it not a fact that the Government's policy 
1as not been stated in this House and has never been discussed 
in this House, and that the country will be committed to that 
policy willy-nilly » back on it after the 
Chicago Conference? 

Sir A. Sinclair: The 
but arrangements for 
irranged through the usual channels 

Vr. Hore-Belisha: Is the right hon. Gentleman seriously sug 
gesting. that this country will be committed at the 
Conference without any expression of opinion being 
from Parliament ? 

Sir A. Sinclair: My right hon. Friend knows perfectly well 
that this is a matter which constantly arises when we enter 
into international conferences, but certainly there will be dis 
which all Governments will take part, and His 
Majesty’s Government will be most anxious to have the 
approval and support of hon. Members 

Mr. Hore-Belisha: Will effective decisions be taken at that 
Conference? My right hon. Friend realises, no doubt, that the 
whole future of this country will be bound up with this 
matter Surely Parliament will have some opportunity of 
expressing an opinion before the country is committed? 

Sir A. Sinclair: Opportunities for discussion are a matter for 
arrangement through the usual channels 

Vr. Edgar Granville: Has the new Minister for Civil Aviation 
been consulted on this White Paper on Government policy? 

Sir A. Sinclair: No, Sir, he has not been consulted, but this 
policy has been worked out for many months past. It has 
emerged from consultations with the Dominions, and consulta 
tions which have taken place in the Government. It is the 
policy of the Government, and it is a policy which it is quite 
impossible to change between now and the date of the inter 
national conference 

Mr. Pethick-Lawrence: Will the Deputy Prime Minister say 
whether, after this White Paper is in the hands of Members 
if there is a desire for a Debate, he will arrange through tl 
usual channels to have an opportunity for discussion ? 

Mr. Attlee: Certainly, Sir, but perhaps hon. Members would 
like to see the Paper first, and then make an approach through 
the usual channels 


because we cannot g 


is being published 


matters to he 


White Paper 
Debates are, of course 


now 


Chicago 
taken 


cussions in 


Making no Promises 


Vr. Bowles: May I ask for a definite assurance that, even 
though this Conference at Chicago will be attended by Lord 
Swinton—if he is back in time from West Africa—nvo commit 
ments will be entered into at that Conference? 

Sir A. Sinclair: No, Sir That is not am assurance that any 
Government can ever give. Hon. Members: ‘‘Oh!” It is 
quite clear that the Government will not enter into commit 
ments that it has not every reason to suppose that Parlia 
ment will support 

Mr. Bowles: Will the Minister give an assurance that thi 
country will not be committed? Do I understand him to say 
that we cannot be given an assurance and that he says it is 
most likely that commitments will be entered into? 

Sir A. Sinclair: No, I did not say that at all. I say that 
the Government will not enter into binding commitments that 
they do not feel confifent that the House will support 

Mr. A. Bevan: Is a Debate in this House to precede the 
discussion at Chicago? 

Sir A. Sinclair: 1 have already made 
that that is not a matter for me 

Mr. Bevan: Is it not obvious that the Government will not 
be able to know the mind of the House, unless the House has 
had an opporunity of indicating what its views are? 

Sir A. Sinclair: I think the hon. Member had better read the 
White Paper. 

Mr. Bevan: I should like to ask whether an opportunity will 
be afforded the House of having a discussion on it before we 
enter into discussions at Chicago? 

Mr. Attlee: As I have already said 
sideration through the usual channels, 


it clear more than once 


that is a matter for con 
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Aireraft in Flying Attitudes 








VALIANT (One 450 h.p. Wasp Jr.) 





~~ 








LMOST every puot in the U.S.A.A.F. and the U-S. 

Navy has flown a Vultee Valiant, for it is used almost 
exclusively in the basic period of their training. Not long 
ago the production of the 10,o0oth Valiant at the Con 
solidated Vultee factory at Downey, California, was the 
occasion for a little ceremony there on the score that it 
marked the first time in the history of U.S. aviation that 
10,000 aircraft of the same model had been built within the 
walls of a single factory. In the U.S. Army the Valiant 
is the BT-13A, and in the Navy the SNV-1. There is also 
the BT-13B (Army) or SNV-2 (Navy), but the difference 
is merely a matter of a change in the wireless ‘and elec 
trical equipment. Yet another variant of the Valiant is 
the BT-15, which has a 420 h.p. Wright Whirlwind engine, 
but this is not used by the Navy. In fact, many A.A.F. 
BT-15 Valiants have been changed to BT-13s by replacing 
the Whirlwind by the Pratt and Whitney Wasp Jr. 

Top speed of the BT-13A is 182 m.p.h. The BT-15, with 
the lower-powered Whirlwind engine is 176 m.p.h. 

For purposes of comparison, the North American Harvard I 
(AT-6A) is ‘also illustrated, since the two machines bear a 
general resemblance to each other and their overall dimensions 
are almost identical. There is, however, one very apparent 
difference, namely, that the Valiant has a fixed undercarriage 
while that of the Harvard (or Texan, to give it its A.A.F. 
name) is retractable. A glance at the top centre silhouette 
above, however, will show that the widely spaced, short legs 
ot the Valiant’s landivg gear can easily be hidden from view 
and, when the aircraft is seen from a position only slightly 
above but well to ene side, the foreshortening of the wings 
greatly reduces their recognition value. In these circum- 
stances the Valiant is most promptly identified by its tail 
assembly in which a tall, symetrically tapered fin and rudder 
is set appreciably in advance of the tapered tailplane. Another 
point which can be seen from almost any position except dead 
ahead or astern is the comparatively long nose which projects 
well ahead of the leading edge. That of the Harvard is much 
shorter and the effect is accentuated by the bilge at the lead 
ing edge roots where the retracted wheels are housed. 

From the side view, the long “‘ glasshouse’’ covering the 
two tandem cockpits is virtually the safhe on both machines, 
but-in plan the wings of thé Valiant are seen to be of high 
aspect ratio and moderately tapered on both edges to semi- 
circular tips; those of the Harvard are backswept on the 
leading edge to angular tips and very slightly tapered on the 
trailing edge from the short, flat centre-section. Again, the 
tapered tailplane of the Valiant is in contrast to the ‘‘ wing- 
nut’’ tailplane of the Harvard. 

Incidentally, the Harvard |, which was the first American 
aircraft to be ordered in quantity for the R.A.F., had semi 
circular wing tips and a curved trailing edge to the rudder. 
Moreover it was easily the noisiest thing flying, its ungeared 
Wasp engine with high airscrew tip speed making a terrific 
rasping sound. Dimensions of the Valiant are: Span 4aft., 
length 28ft., height oft. 1in., wing area 238 sq. ft. 














The Vultee Valiant (BT-13) trainer has high aspect ratio 
wings and tail surfaces and a fixed undercarriage. 


The triangular fin 





and rudder of the 
Harvard II, with 
trailing edge well 
aft of the elevators 
(left) could hardly 
be confused with 
the tall vertical 
surfaces of the 














Valiant’s tail. 


All North American 
Harvards and Texans 
are characterised by the 
short radial - engined 
nose, wheels retracted 
close together right under 
the leading -edge wing 
roots and a pronounced 
backsweep. The raked, 
angular wing tips and 
“wingnut’’ tailplane 
mark th: Harvard II. 








The North American Harvard II (AT-6A) trainer has a short 
nose, backswept leading edge and retractable undercarriage. 
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** Indicator’’ Discusses Topics of the Day 
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To-morrow’s Light Aircraft—II 


Good View and Good Accommodation Essential : Grouping the Controls : 
‘Entry and Exit : Necessary Instruments : The End of Airscrew Swinging 


I described some experiences while flying the last 

peace’s derniers cris in the way of light aircraft, and 
tried to explain how so many of them failed in the trivial 
little details which can often be more important even than 
the layout as a whole. The owners and hirers of the future 
are going to be a great deal more critical than they once 
were, and it behoves the earnest designer to be almost 
as careful about such things as control positions and screen 
arrangements as he will undoubtedly be about the design 
of the aircraft as a flying machine. 

One*can suffer the loss of a few miles an hour, or even 
a Stalling speed a few miles an,hour higher than it 
might have been, but one cannot suffer brakes which are 
difficult to use, or unreliable ; screens through which one 
can only vaguely discern ‘‘men as trees walking” (and 
that only by the most painful stretching of the neck) ; or 
even fuel gauges which show little more than the fact that 
one has some petrol in the tank. 

The present-day airfield—and consequently the airfield 
of the future—is so laid out that aircraft must keep either 
to the perimeter tracks or the runways. The former are 
very little wider than the average road, and carry all kinds 
of vehicles, so one’s control must be instantaneous, in- 
stinctive and accurate, and one’s view must be the best 
that can be obtained. For this reason, among others, I am 
in favour, eventually, of the tricycle layout, but even 
with the conventional arrangement there is surely no reason 
why the driving of an aircraft should involve one in neck- 
stretching contortions and in an unhappy triple struggle 
with the brake lever, the rudder and the throttle. If it 
continues to do so, then the self-flying public will be per- 
petually suffering from ‘‘taxi-ing neck,’’ and the under- 
writers will get very tired of paying out sums to cover 
quite unnecessary ground accidents. 

Tail-down Visibility 

So, at whatever minor price in relative performance, 
the light aircraft of the future must have its engine 
mounted low and its crew sitting up high behind a large, 
clear windscreen ; the shallower the ground angle the better 
it will obviously be. If a pneumatic braking system, with 
the trigger conveniently on the stick, is too expensive 
for incorporation, then the cable-controlled or hydraulic 
system must be actuated by a lever which can be reached 
by the throttle hand and capable of being easily operated 
at the same time and in unison with the throttle. 

I am not in favour of pedal-operated brakes unless they 
are very carefully placed in relation to the rudder controls 
and are insensitive in operation. Feet are very clumsy 
things, and even the experienced driver of American air- 
craft will still return with a sigh of relief to the trigger 
differential system common to British aircraft. Incident 
ally, some attempt might be made to standardise the 
ratchet systems on aircraft brake levers. In pre-war days 
some manufacturers favoured the racing-car type, in which 
the button had.to be pressed to engage, while others went 
in for the more normal kind ; either can be most dangerous 
in the hand of a pilot accustomed to using the other type 
Probably it will be better to compromise by arranging the 
ratchet with only a few teeth for differential setting, and 
with some different kind of positive locking device for 
full-brake parking purposes. 

As for the general view in the air, I have a feeling 
that the underwriters, if no one else, will demand some 
sort of standardisation of the field of view. Ideals are 
difficult to achieve, bit it is better to have a really clear 
and unobstructed view in certain definite directions than 


l° the first of these two articles (published last week) 


to fly around in a semi-Opaque glasshouse from which 
nothing can be really clearly seen in any direction—either 
because the moulded glass has been scratched, or because 
the glasshouse has so many supports and joints that every 
thing is distorted. Give me a two-piece flat screen every 
time, with flat side-windows, and a driving position suff 
ciently far forward to give a little view over the leading 
edge. The roof is not terribly important so long as ont 
can see something through it ; it will be so hot inside during 
the summer months that the curtains will be drawn most 
of the time. 


Reflections and Focus 


There are two cardinal errors in screen arrangement. One 
is to have the thing so curved, or sloped, that it is a mass 
of reflections, and the other is to have it too far from 
one’s eyes. Even a scratched and dirty screen can be seen 
through if one’s eys are within a few inches of it, while 
quite a clean screen gives One no impression of view if 
it is separated by a yard of strutted scuttle and is run 
ning a sort of Aurora Borealis display on its own whenever 
the aircraft’s attitude alters in a bump. Let us have our 
screens not more than eighteen inches from the face, and 
let there be useful and draughtless bad-weather windows 
therein. And I’d much rather have a small, unobstructed 
screen than a large one with a mass of stiffening members 
all over it. 

Flying machines, by their very shape, are always going 
to be difficult in the matter of doors and entries, and all 
we can hope for is a reasonable compromise. The high 
wing monoplane can give a direct step entrance by an 
inevitably tiny door through which one steps smartly on 
to the compass, tearing one’s trousers on the flap lever 
The low-wing monoplane allows of reasonable door arrange 
ments, but one is liable to fall on one’s face on the wing 
roof while entering, and on one’s back in the mud, after 
skidding down the centre-section, when alighting. I know 
of no aircraft into which my aged grandmother could 
climb without the help of a lot of strong men or a mobile 
crane, and without risking heart failure. Even the agile 
youngster will often tear muscles and lacerate shins while 
embarking or disembarking from the average small aircraft 
Provided that the wing is not too steep and it has a good 
non-skid walkway, the best way into any low-wing air 
craft is through the “‘ roof.’’ 


Comfort or People ? 


There seems to me to be little point in trying to make a 
private aircraft carry a lot of people in cramped discomfort 
and with no room for luggage. Far better to settle down 
to the idea that it is to be a two-seater with lots of elbow 
room and with accommodation for a couple of decent-sized 
suitcases which can be placed without undue muscle-strain 
If anyone cares to be really ingenious, there’s no objection 
to an arrangement by which the strapped and strengthened 
luggage tray can be made into a third seat for mere joy 
flying. The great thing is to design the aircraft for a 
serious job and not to try and make it capable of a lot 
of purposes-—in every one of which the occupants are 
uncomfortable to the nth degree. 

As for the driver's seat, comfort, as such, is far less 
important than view and ‘“‘reach.’’ An armchair from 
which, in poorish weather, one is perpetually straining for 
ward, is far less comfortable than a higher and mor 
upright affair from which the world can be properly seen 
and all the controls reached with ease. There should be 
no need to stress the importance of a reasoned general 
control layout. As far as possible, all the incidental con 
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trols should be on one side, and it should never be neces- 
sary to change the stick-hand, either when flying or when 
taxying. To have the brake lever on one side and the 
throttle lever on another is a quite unforgiveable fault in 
design. Incidentally, there is no reason nowadays why the 
fore-and-aft trim shouldn't be of the tab variety—which is 
far more effective, powerful and reliable than any other— 
or why there shouldn’t be some form of directional] adjust- 
ment. Even a light rudder-load can be tiring over a long 
period, and the best of spring-torque balances, arranged 


to give ‘‘ feet-off’’ flying at cruising speed and power, lose | 


their tension in due course. 


Flying Instruments 


When it comes to the question of instrument require- 
ments, one is inclined, after many hours on expensive 
military types, to demand a full blind-flying panel as a 
matter of course. <A great deal will depend on the relative 
cost of free gyro instruments, but if these ave still as expen- 
sive as they ever were, then we can comfort ourselves with 
the realisation that they are a luxury rather than a neces- 
sity for the sort of flying we are likely to do in a single- 
engined light aircraft. The directional gyro is a great con- 
venience when flying on a continuous course in bumpy 
weather, and such an instrument might, in less perfect, pre- 
cession-free, form be fitted as standard, with the simple and 
comparatively cheap turn indicator as one’s basic emer- 
gency cloud-flying guide. A turn indicator is not, with 
the present-day kind of aircraft, quite the straightforward 
blind-flying instrument it used to be on the old biplane 
types; it still tells the same story, but the corrections are 
by no means as easily applied in an aircraft with modern 
characteristics. | 

Among incidental instruments, I place an oil temperature 
gauge at a high priority. Not only have we all become 
accustomed to reading it in concert with the pressure 
gauge, but it also gives reliable early information of in- 
cipient failure—thus saving an expensive engine, and giving 
one a chance to find a good field or even a genuine landing 
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ground. Another thing we want is a fuel gauge (or gauges) 
which inform the pilot of the amount of fuel in his tanks, 
and not merely that a certain tank is either full or very 
nearly empty. An accurate and steady gauge is not an 
easy thing to design or to make, but certain people seem 
to have managed to do it with fair success during this 
war. Incidentally, my private aircraft must carry suffi- 
cient fuel for four hours’ flying at cruising power, and three 
hours’ safe at more or less any power, so that, even if the 
gauges go haywire, there will be no need to top up un 
necessarily, and one can continue flying in safety back 
to base when the weather closes in. 
Starting Up 

And, finally, no one will want an aircraft which cannot 
be reliably started without outside assistance. Airscrew- 
swinging is a dangerous and boring process, and one 
shouldn't have to probe inside a cowling in order to find 
a means of enriching the mixture, or priming the system 
Generators, starter motors, and the sort of heavy-duty 
batteries which will stand up to the starting loads are very 
weighty items, but I’m quite sure that every owner—other 
than of the merest sports device or pop-bottle tourer 
will demand them and will be prepared to sacrifice payload 
in other directions for the very considerable benefits 
offered. 

Perhaps some form of inertia starter, with an emergency 
hand-winding dog, will be less likely to overload the battery 
and will permit the use of a slightly less heavy one. Need- 
less to say, just as the good car-owner cranks his engin 
in order to free it during the winter months, so the ama- 
teur pilot will turn his motor round before taking to the 
starter—but there will usually be man-power available at 
his base, if he doesn’t care to do it himself. The great 
thing is to have a convenient method of starting after an 
intermediate landing, or when no help is available. Most 


of us have had the horrifying and ridiculous experience, 

after swinging one’s airscrew unassisted, of finding that 

the brakes are either off or not as powerful as they should 

be, with the engine running at a more than smart tick-over 

and the aircraft performing slow circles while one feverishly 

attempts to reach the throttle. 
That’s all. 


INDICATOR 


BRITAIN’S AID TO 
YUGOSLAVIA 


ar ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR, Secre 
tary for Air, said in London last 
week that up to the end of last month 


nearly 7,a90 tons of supplies had been 


‘sent to Yugoslavia by air, and nearly 
three times as much had been taken by 
sea. 

Opening the ‘‘ Yugoslavia Liberated ”’ 















Span $9. lin. Four Bristol Hercules Xi 
Length ... . 87fe, Zin. sleeve-valve engines each 
Wing area 1,460 sq, ft. of 1,600 h.p. 
















STIRLING IV. The 
most noticeable differ- 
ences 
Mk. IV and earlier 
Stirlings are the 
absence of the dorsal 
turret and the substi- 
tution of a transparent 
fairing in place of the 
front gun-turret. The 
Stirling IV is em- 
ployed for glider tug 
work and for supply 


Exhibition in Regent Street, Sir Archi- 
bald said that the people of Yugoslavia, 
by standing in the tyrant’s path in 1941, 
between the had gained precious time which was 
worth a great victory for the Allies 


MEMORIAL TO U.S. AIRMEN 


AID for by’ American airmen, work is 
nearing completion on the restora- 
tion of a 14th-century chapel at a church 
in Norfolk. The chapel will be a memo- 
rial to men missing or killed in action 
from the 96th Bombardment Group, and 
the Bishop of Norwich will preside at a 
ceremony on November 12. 
The memorial window, produced by 
Reginald Ball, noted English designer, 


dropping. 











whose window work is displayed in Nor- 
wich Cathedral, incorporates in its de- 
sign a figure of Christ with an American 
airman looking up at Him and the church 
spire, around which the bombers circle 
before heading for Nazi Europe, as well 
as the emblems of the Eighth Air F 

The £597 needed to restore the chapel 
was raised by the Third Bombardment 
Division of the Group. 
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EVEN hurtlred miles to a children’s party and back 
the next day! Even though possible in 1939, it would 
have sounded ambitious, to say the least. But, when the 
war's great advances in aeronautical science can be 
built into high-speed, luxuriously equipped airliners, 
4 a 
such journeys will be less tiring and far more comfort- 
able than inter-suburban travelling today. lirspeed 
designers, inspired by an enthusiasm for civil air trans- 
port and equipped with long and unique experience, 
can be relied upon to produce fine airliners for the 


affiliated with 
DE HAVILLAND transport systems of the future. 


AIRSPEED 


Associated companies in Australia, Canada, India, Africa and New Zealand 
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JOHN HALL & SONS 
(BRISTOL & LONDON) LTD., BRISTOL 


Makers of Aircraft Finishes 























| PRODUCTION FOLLOWS RESEARCH 


Aluminium and its alloys have given immense service to the war effort, for 
production has followed research. Aluminium and its alloys have taken many Hi} 
{ shapes, and performed many tasks as a result of bold, inventive thinking that i 
began in a laboratory. Research continues while production increases. 














ALUMINIUM UNION LIMITED 
GROSVENOR HOUSE, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 Ta 
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— CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor does not-hold himself responsible for the views ex] 


nO. NECESSAT } ” 


AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING TRAINING 
Rome Not Built in a Day 

\ JITH reference to the letters appearing both for and 

igainst my remarks, I[ wish to reply to “‘F. J. P.’’. in 
his letter in Flight, September 21st. Would he please read the 
letter in your issue of June 29th, by B. Reinard, and tell us if 
he agrees with it? My remarks intend to stress that only a 
good apprenticeship of five years as proposed by the S.B.A.¢ 
or something on similar lines can produce a_really sound 
craftsman. The apprentice from Halton atter two years is 
not on a par with his predecessor of three years. He acquires 
it later by use and more teaching.” It amounts to ‘‘ Rome not 
being built in a day,’’ and you will not build first-class craits- 
men as B. Bernard expects, and I am equally sure “‘F. J. P.” 
igrees. I like the latter’s comments; they are tair 

One more word-—-I was not having my leg pulled! 
CHICAGO CONFERENCE 
Loading the Dice Against Ourselves 

N' IW that the international conference on civil aviation is 
4% fixed and is to take place on November rst in Chicago, it 
is too late to observe that its timing is somewhat premature 
We and the other nations of the world have to be represented 
to state our claims to a post-war share in international air 
transport and to help to establish a maximum measure otf co- 
opeTawuon, 


But as realists we should not overlook the fact that the con 

cence has been arranged at the instance of the only Power 
which at the ring of a bell is ready to ‘‘ go."" On unnot help 
feeling that the timing of the conference is such as to give our 
friends across the Atlantic the best opportunity to promote the 
interests of their highly developed, highly etiicient and pr 
ductive aircraft and air line industry For the promotion of 
these commercial interests they have a range of weapor t 
their disposal not excluding the all-powerful | lend 

While it is hoped that at the Empire Conference issu 
volving the British Commonwealth will be cla 1, one regret 
the fact that no opportunity was given here to ventilate tl 
public’s views before any binding undertakings ar ntered 


upon at Chicago. 





If the nations of the world are not to b irAagoot inte 
greements which, though advantageous 1 some may 
jeopardise the interests of others, the sponsors of the confer 
: will have to give it a truly internati lead a not seek 
t exploit their «temporary technological a1 material 
superiority 
A good deal of international co-operation has been achieved 
juring this war. . The Chicago conference will provide the acid 
test of the maturity and ability of the nations to continue to 
do so in peacetime 
Che progress of the conference will be, thereior xiously 
followed up by all those who hope to see air transport as a true 


link between nations 
‘**HANDS ACROSS THE OCEAN 


POST-WAR OWNER PILOTS 
They Will Still Need a Car 


NDICATOR "’ raised some very interesting points in his 
article on ‘‘ Post-war Private Ownership (Flight, Sept 

7th). It surprises me that more people have not voiced their 
opinions on the matter. Is it lack of interest? sincerely 
ope not 

I should like to put two questions to the prospective post- 
war owners 

First of all, do you think that you can afford to own and 
run both a car and an aircraft? For a long time, probably 
at least a decade, aircraft will remain an adjunct to travel by 
car For plain all-round transport utility a car cannot at 
present be beaten, and the great majority of people faced with 
the prospect of owning either a car or an aircraft—but not 
both—would choose a car. 

The second question, probably trivial at first glance, is this 
If for any reason (bad weather, for instancé), you had to leave 
your aircraft at your destination instead of flying it back to 


your departure point (home), how would you get it back again? 


owners to buy them 


futther reasons for building up our_aircratt industry 


cease to compete overseas markets 


And if anyone requires proof cf this 


Britain and making 


aircrait than would private owners an 


that co-operation betw 
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OctoserR 26TH, 1944 


ANOTHER BLOW: Pilots and machines of a Tempest wing operating from Belgium. Whilst in England the wing shot 
down nearly 650 flying bombs. Note the long-range tanks and submerged cannon. 


SERVICE AVIATION 


‘ ont it he high standé attacked by ighter « sustail mu jamage 
O 24 > eratior proficiency of | squadron The rear gunner ed nd t. Set. Smith 
Retin ement t Lt. W. LeR. Foote, R.C.A.F., No. 626 Sqa was blown is into the fuselage 

GENERAL Duties Brancu ‘ officer and airman were captain and mid He was, however, uninjured i returned to h 

Group Capt. W. H. Primrose, C.B,E., D.F.C., upper gunner respectively of an aircraft detailed turret. A fire started in th f the fuselage 
reverts to the retired list aining rank ¢ to attack Stuttgart En route the aircraft was which betray bomber to the 
Air Commodore October 5th ° enemy and the aircraft ibjected to five suc 
essive aitacks N rtheless Foote 
skilfully mManceurred I aircraft and 


Awards ‘ - It. Sgt. Smith to en the fighter, wl 1 
seen to fall ir Ps Fit. Lt. Foote 


away 
‘N,HE KING has been graciously pleased nx , ontinued to the target 1 completed his 
approve the following awards in recognition we . This officer and airmar ave taken part ir 
of gallantry displayed in flying operations against s Ss sorties and have displayed a high stand 
the enemy :— : ; zm i courage and devotion to duty 
Bar to Distinguished Service Order . ® ; P : F/O. K. H. Perry, R.A.F.V.R., No. 7 Sqn.—In 
Sqn, Ldr. E K. Cresswetr, D.S.O.. D.F.« % . . & § July, 1944, this officer was « aptain of an aircratt 
R.A.F.V.R., No. 35 Sqn.—This officer has com ‘ detailed to attack Hamburg. Shortly after leaving 
pleted a very large number of sorties against a the target area his aircraft was hit by three ant 
wide range of targets, many of them far imto » aircraft shells and burst into flames. The pilot's 
enemy territory Recently he has participated in ockpit became 4 mass of flames and F/O Perry 
numerous attacks on enemy railway sidings. He was overcome by the smoke and fumes. The 
has spent protracted periods over the target and bomber dived steeply When he recovered, on 
his example of skill, tourage and determination by superhuman efforts was he able to pull the 
has won great praise bomber out of its dive As the fires were 
Ldr. D. J. SHannon, DS.O., D.F.C. burning, F/O. Perry rallied his crew together 
R.A.A.F. No. 617 Sqn.—Since the award of a bar . after they had extinguished the flames 
to the D.F.C., Sqn. Ldr. Shannon has completed cndeavoured to fly his badly damaged aircraft 
many sorties which he has executed with out tc base. The Jong sea crossing was accomplished 
standing resolution and success. He has at all at a height of 3,000ft and only two engines were 
times displayed courage and fortitude of a high serviceable. Nevertheless displaying great cool 
order, and his appreciation of the responsibilities ness and courage, this officer eventually effected 
entrusted to him have set a fine example to all « crash landing on an airfield ir his country 
Pome. : ° F/O. Perry has completed very many operations 
Distinguished Service Order ind throughout he has set a fine examy of 
Act. Sqn. Ldr. H. Hopkinson, R A.F.V.R.. No ourage and devotion to duty 
253 Sqn.—Since assuming command of his : Wing Car. A MARKLAND DFM 
officer has led many operations , RA.F.V.R No. 78 Sqn.—Wing j Markland 
against enemy coastal shipping and has als . 4 has completed many sorties on h second tour of 
attacked installations, locomotives and mechanica operations He has displaved : powers of 
transport, with considerable success He has flown leadership, skill and determinat ualities which 
en a number of bomber escort missions and on at ave been reflected in the operational efficiency 
east one occasion was instrumental in successfully é of the squadron he commands : 
‘epulsing an attack by enemy hghters. On another a . ae Act. Wing Cdr. B. D. Russett, D.F.C. R.C.A.F 
occasion, Sqn. Ldr. Hopkinson was forced to make In recent intensive air operations the squadrons 
a crash medias is Yugoslavia after his aircraft minder the command of Wing Cdr. Russell have 
had been badly damaged by anti-aircraft fire. The . : completed a large number of sorties Within a 
aircraft overturned on landing, but after two ana Group Capt S. Smith D.S.O. A.FC period of three nes a very lage number of 
a hal! hours working inside the cockpit, he even (ret.) who has been appointcd Com- transport vehicles were attacked, of whic 
tually managed to extricate himself through the mandant of London Command Air were set on fire and a bigger number 
hatchway in the fuselage and ultimately returned ‘ er damaged In addition, four hostile aircraft 
to Fis squadron. This officer has set an example Training Corps. destroyed and seventeen tanks and nineteen 


quadron this 
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SERVICE AVIATION 





: his masterly 
judgment fine fighting 
Russell played a good part 
success achieved. His example inspired all 

oO. A. R. Broprick, R.A.F.V.R., No. 2 Sqn 
—This officer has completed a large number of 
ssances, and his great skill and deter 
have been proven by the excellent photo 
ve has secured. In Angust, 1944, he was 
to reconnoitre an enemy headquarters 
Caen The target proved to be heavily 
und F/O. Brodrick met by a hail 
Defying the barrage, he maintained a 
yurse over the tive When about 
target area the aircraft hit in 
pilots « p was shattered 

was y wounded Un 
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through loss o 
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l organising 
the 
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R.A.F.O 
inded the 
period he 
grapnn 


initiative ar ellen 
has contributed in ¢ AT ge 
squadron, has 
ons, the resu f 


way to 
inderts 
which 


ol the 
stable mis 

{ immense valu 
Second Bar to Distinguished Flying 
Cross 
BuTLer, D.F 4 R.A.F.V.R., 
vning his squadron in 
Ldr. Butler has taken part 
icks on many strongly defended targets in 
any, including Berlin, Brunswick and _ the 
He is a navigator of high merit, and his 
skill ntributed greatly to the 
success of operations This officer has used his 
knowledge and experience to tl full in assist 
ing less experienced navigat« His 
and unfailing determination make him an in 
valuable officer to his squadron 
Sq Lar R. O. Catvert, DF. 
No. 630 Sqn.—Since joining this 
Janu 1944, Sqn. Liar. Calvert 
n attacks against many strongly defended targets 
in Germary, including Berlin and Leipzig. He 
has consistently shown skill, determination and 
reliability, and, as captain of aircraft, he has set 
a high standard to the other members of his 
squadron lis operational experience and enthu 
siasm have been invaluable in the training of 
ew crews 


E. R 
sqn Since 


1943, Sqn 


Der, 


Ruhr 


technical has ¢ 


enthusiasn 


rs 


R.N.Z.A.T 
squadron in 
has taken part 


ry, 


Bar to Distinguished Flying Cross 
Fit. Lt. R. H. Knicuts, D.F.C., R.A.F., No 
101 Sqn.—Fit. Lt. Knights has maintained a high 
standard of operational flying during his tour ol 
dut Since the award of the D.F.C. he has con 
tinued to display great courage and determinatior 
His zeal and untiring energy have made him of 
great value to his squadron 
Fit. Lt. H. J. Sanperson, D.F.« R.A.F.V.R 
No. 139 Sqn.—Flt. Lt. Sanderson has completed 
many operational sorties, including eight anti 
submarine patrols. He is now on his second tour 
of operations and has at all times displayed the 
keenness and determination 
1. F. B. Watters, D.F.C.,. R.A.F., No 
joining this squadron in March 
Walters has displayed great zeal 
He has devoted much time 
and care to the training of new crews. On one 
occasion in 1944 p was engaged in an anti 
submarine patrol when U-boat was sighted. An 
and telling attack was made, and the 
submarine was probably destroyed, While on 
perations Fit. Lt. Walters has invariably shown 
untiring energy and a fine fighting spirit 
Fit, Lt. C. A. S. Drew, D.F-C., R.A.P.V.R., 
N 83 Sqn.—Throughout his tour of operations 
th ficer has achieved a splendid record. On 
weasion, in spite of adverse weather and his 
being engaged by heavy enemy fire, six 
were made over the target before Fit. Lt 
was satisfied with the accuracy of his aim 
enthusiasm and unfailing determination to 
te his duty make invaluable to 


Lt 
Since 

Fit. Lt. W 

and devotion to duty. 


acctirate 


1s 


this officer 


D.FA No 


opera 


It. Lt, A. W. Lister R.A.F.V.R 
Sqn.—This officer has an utstanding 
nal record. He has always displayed great 
%3 and determination and has proved himseli 
a most reliable bomber. The excellent 
ing results achieved | Fit. Lt. Lister 
a very high standard 
Lt. D. H. Pippine, DFC R.A? 
3 Sqn.—Since the award of the D.F.C 
Pidding has completed numerous sorties 
y defended enemy 
has displayed exceptional y ss of 
and he has a fine record of cesses 
nts are worthy the highest prais« 
i J, N. G. Wyatt, D.F.C R.A.V.V._R 
83 Sqn.—Since the award of t DF. Fit 
W t partici 


have 


VR 
Fit 
against 
ocrasions 
leader 
His 


en 
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as 


enthusiasm 


tte his mis 


FLIGHT 


AIRBORNE ARMOUR: 
manoeuvred into a General Aircraft 
the Germans one of their 


MERIFLELD 
Sqi Since 
quadror ] 
communwati 


g bso 
DFA A.F.V.R., No. 54& the 
vasior Northern France the 
pleted many sorties against encm 
systems and military installations Much succes 
been achieved in which Wing Cdr. Merifield 
has played a leading part He planned the mis 
advised of the tactics to be adopted, and ir 
variably undertook the more dangerous tasks him 
self. On two of these his brilliant work was we 
proved by the perfection of the photographs whict 
he secure 

Act Wing Cdr D. W. STEVENTON DSO 
D.F.C., R.A.F., No. 544 Sqn.—This officer is in 
command of the squadron to which many 
have been assigned since the invasion of Northern 
France In the planning and execution of these 
operations, Wing Cdr. Steventon has displayed 
outstanding skill and tactical ability and much of 
the success achieved can be attributed to his ster 
ling work. On two occasions, Wing Cdr. Stevonton 
successfully completed sorties which demanded the 
highest standard of skill and courage The photo 
graphs which he secured were a splendid testimo 
to his outstanding efforts 

Fit. Lt. F. R. L. Meciersu, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R 
No. 96 Sqn.—This officer has proved himself to 
a night fighter pilot of outstanding ability and 
determination and his skill and keenness have set 
an excellent example Fit. Lt. Mellersh has com 
pleted many sorties and has destroyed eight enemy 
aircraft; he has also destroyed a large number 
flying bombs 
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The success ot 
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Haun, D.F.C., 
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both of No. 488 (N.Z.) Sqn As 
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F/O. G. N. E, Yeates, DFA R 
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Fit. Lt. T. N. Rosser, R.A.F.V.R., No. 681 Sqn 
Fit. Lt. J. S. Witxrnson, R.A.F.O., No. 53 Sqn 
Fit. Lt. J. R. ANperson, D.F.M., R.A F.\ 
No. 61 Sqn 

Fit. Lt. F. K. Brown, R.A.F.V.R No. 433 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn. - 

Fit. Lt. D. J. Cirark, R.A.F.V.R., No. 77 Sqn 
Fit. Lt. P. Crossiey, R.A.F., No. 99 Sqn 

Fit. Lt. D. E A F.V.R., No. 10 Sqn 

Fit. Lt. H. Foce, D.F.M., R.A.F.V.R., No. 427 
(R.C_A.F.) Sqn 

Fit. Lt. S. E. J. Jones, D.F.M., R.A.F.V.R 

Fit. Lt. H. B. F. Lymna, D.F.M., R.A.F., Ne 
Sqn. 

Fit. Lt. R. W. Matners, R.A.F.. No. 9 Sqn 
Fit. Lt. 8. J. Mancekivetyt, D.F.M., R.A.F.V.R 
No. 9 Sqn 

Fit. Lt. A. O'Hara, D.F.M., R.A.F.V.R., No. 109 
Sqn 

Fit. Lt. P. F. Woonranp, D.F.M., R.A.F.V.R., 
No. 109 Sqn. 

F/O. I. G. Barnam, R.A.F.V.R., No. 514 Sqn 
F/O. J. L. Brecn, R.A.F.V.R., No. 156 Sqn 

F/O. D McK. Birackmore, R.A.F., No. 625 Sqn 

F/O. I. J. Bowen, R.A.F., No. 460 (R.A.A.} 
Sqn 

F/O. W. H. A. Brapsuaw, R.A.F.V.R., No. lt 
Sqn 

¥/O. A. 8. Catper, R.A.F.V.R., No. 205 Sqn 

F/O. J. Dearpen, R.A.F.V.R., No. 542 Sqn 

F/O. W. H. A. Dick, R.A.F.V.R., No. 102 Sqn 

F/O. M. A. Etxuiotr, R.A.F.V.R., No. 576 Sqn 

F/O. J. Frecpen, R.A.F.V.R No. 544 Sqn 

F/O. J. Gattoway, D.F.M., R.A.F.V.R., No 

Sqn 

F/O. E. Grace, R.A.F.V.R., No. 158 Sqn 

F/O. J. C. D. GutTuere, R.A.F.V.R., No. 50 Sqn 

F/O. A. W. Hatiam, R.A.F.V.R No. 207 Sqn 

F/O. C. G. Hockney, R.A.F.V.R., No. 45 Sqn 

F/O. G. C. D. Hunter, R.A.F.V.R No. 544 Sqr 

F/O. I. K. Jarrett, R.A.F.V.R., N Sqr 

F/O. 8S. JonNnson, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 207 Sqn 

F/O. J. L. Kennepy, R.A.F.V.R., Ne 92 n 

F/O. T. R. Lester, R.A.F.V.R., No 58 Sar 

ro Ss J MASON, R.A.F.V.R Ne 428 
(R.C.A.F Sqn 

F/O. J. 5S. Mippieron, R.A.F.V.R., N S 

F/O. J. A. Newperry, R.A.F.V.R., \ Sq 

FO. E. W. Norman, R.A.F.V.R., N ( Sq 

Fit. Lt. W. J. Barcray, R.A.A.F., N« Sq 

Fit. Lt. A. N, Gounp, R.A.A.F., N 49 Sqr 

Fit. Lt. ¢ R. G. Grant, D.F.M R.A.A.}t N 
109 Sqn 

Fl Lt. J. R. Hancock, R.A.AF., N » Sq 

Fit. Lt. L Hawes, R.A.A.I N« 467 (R.A.ALI 
Sqn 

Fit. Lt. A. A. LaNGe, R.A.A.} No. 90 Sqn 


No. 45 S« 


F/O. E, L. J. ANDERSON, R.A.A I 

F/O. T. C. Drake-BrockMAn, R.A.A.I No. 46€ 
(R.A.A.F.) Sqn 

F/O. D. E, Girarpavu, R.A A.I No. 10 Sqr 

F/O. W. A. GooLp, R.A.A.F., No. 607 Sqr 

Sqn. Ldr. R. C. Linpseui, R.C.A.F 60 S$ 

Sqn. Ldr. G. B. PuitBin, R.C.A.I Ne 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn 

Fit. Lt. C A. Burns, R.C.A.F., No. 220 Sqn 

Fit. Lt. V. E. Camacno, R.C.A.1 No. 59 Sq: 

Fit. Lt. E. G. Curr, R.C.A.F., No. 415 (R.C.A.I 
Sqn 

It Lt. ¢ D. Stevens, R.C.A.I No. 425 
(R.C.A.F ) Sqn. 

Fit. Lt. R. B. Boe, R.C.A.F., No. 419 (R.C.A.F 
Sqn. 

Fit Lt A G. Garpner-Mepwin, R.C.AF Ne 
424 ((R.C.A.F.) Sqn 

Fit Lt. J Ht KEANE R.C_A.F N« 434 
R.C A.F.) Sqn 

Fit. Lt. M. KoGon, R.C.A.1 No. 428 (R.C.A.} 





FLIGHT 
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Fit. Lt. D. Ropcer, R.C.A.F., N 17 Sqn 

Fit. Lt. R. W. Wricut, D.F.M., R.C.A.I N 
405 (R.C.A.F qi 
It t. G. P. A. Yates, D.F.M., R.C.A.1 Nc 
4a( (R.C.A.F.) Sqn 

lt /O. F. D. Jackman, R.C.A-F., No. 422 (R.C_A.I 
sq 

Capt 4 J. Van AmMERONGEN, 8.A.A.1 Ne 
S.A.A.F ) Sqr 

I L. G. Van Renen, S.A.A.F., No. 15 (S.A.A-F 
Sqn. 

F/O. E. B. Siturro, R.A.F.V.R., No. 540 Sqn 

F/O. K. L. SmitrH, R.A.F.V.R., No 113 Sqn 

F/O. J. D. Tayvor, R.A.F.V.R., No. 236 Sqn 

w/O. L. R. Core, R.A.F.. No. 205 Sqn 

wo. R. J ockwoop, R.A.F.V.R., No. 113 Sqr 

Wing Cdr. J. M. Brrxin, A.F.C... R.A.P.V.R., S 
571 Sqn 

Fit. Lt McX. McAuurster, R.A.F.V.R., N 
218 Sqn 

Fit. Lt. D. Wetrare, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 239 Sqr 

tO. D. B Betis, R R.. No 239 Sqr 

rit Lt. J 1. ¥. Core, R.C.AF Ne 42 
R.C_A.F.) Sar 

Fi. Lt. J. P. L Duets, R.C.A.I Ne 42 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqr 

F/O. L. J. Gornwatt, R.A.F., No. 138 Sqn 

F/O. H. A. Hooper, R.A.F.V.R.. Ne 71 Sqr 

P/>. F. RB EDMONDSON RCAF Ne 4 
(RC.A.F.) Sqr 

P O. 1. D. Grecory, R.A.F.V.R No. 141 Sqr 

PO. D. HL. Strenens, R.A.F.V.R., Ne 41 Sqr 

PO. J. L. James, R.C.AT N 3 R.C.AI 
q 

PO J I MircneLi R.C.A.I Ne 4 
R.C.A.I Sqr 

P/O. S. B. Tayzior, R.A.F.V.R., N 550 Sar 

P/O. W. THomson, R.A.F.V.R N 1 Sq 

wo Ww D McADAM R.C.A.} N 
R.C.A.F.) Sqr 

FO. H. G. Puriirps, R.A.F,V.R., No. 578 Sq 

FO. E. Wauuis, R.A.T No. 101 Sqr 

ro A I YOuUDAN R.A.F.V.R N 4 
R.A.A.F.) Sq 

F/O. G. A. J. Woon, R.A.F.V.R N 76 Sqr 

tO. B. F. Durrant, R.A F.V.R., No. 106 Sq 

P/O. G. G Betitamy, D.F.M R.A.F.V.R N 
405 (R.C.A.F.) Sqr 

PO. A. C. Buackiz, R.A F.V.R.. No. 576 Sqr 

P/O. A. W. W. Bratye, R.A.F.V.R., N 49 Sq 

P/O. L. S. Buckincuam, R.A.F.V.R., Ne 1 Of 
Sqr 

P/O. S. W. Carter, R.A.F., No. 207 Sq 

P.O. E. M. Correetr, R.A.F., No. 101 Sqr 

P/O. J. M. Denton, R.A.F.V.R., No. 207 Sqr 

P/O. K. P. C. Doyie, R.A.F.V.R., No. 156 Sqn 

P/O. W. Fox, R.A.F.V.R., No. 578 Sqn 

P/O. N. Griroy, R.A.F.V.R 

P/O. H. T. Grirrin, R.A.F.V.R., No. 156 Sqr 

P/O. W. H. Grirritus, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 429 
R.C.A F.) Sqn 

P/O. A. R. W. Harpes, R.A.F.V.R., No. 433 
(R.C.A.P.) Sqn 

P/O. J. M. Hese, D.F.M., R.A.F.V.R, No. 100 
sqn 

P/O. G. D. Hooron, R.A.F.V.R., No. 97 Sqn 

P/O. T. G. Lixcoitn, R.A.F.V.R., No. 158 Sqr 

P/O. I. C. Macartuur, R.A.F.V.R., No. 149 Sqn 

P/O. V. J. C. Mires, R.A.F. 

PyO. A. J. Owen, R.A.P.V.R., No. 166 Sqn. 

PAO. G. C. Rog, R.A.F.V.R., No. 10 Sqn 

P/O. C. A. Skinner, R.A.F.V.R., No 207 Sqn 





UPSETTING THE TIMETABLE: An India-based Liberator about to take off for 


aa attack on the Bangkok-Moulmein railway. 


picture to show o*5in. machine-guns in all turrets. 


This is the first R.A.F. Liberator 


P/O. R. J. Tayror, R.A.F.V.R., No. 10 Sq 
P;O. R. R. WaucGuman, R.A.F.V.R., N 1s 
P/O. J. A. Wess, R.A.F.V.R., No. 100 Sq 
W/O. T. Bowyer, R.A.F.V.R., No. 61 Sqr 
WO. R. Lawson, R.A.F.V.R., No. 9 Sqn 
w/o P/O J A. Lewis, R.ATI N 
Sqn 
w/o. J r. Stanron, D.F.M R.A.F.V.R N 
Sqr 
F/O. R. ¥. Kenyon, R.A.AT N 207 Sar 
F/O a. « Kinc, R.A.A.I N 431 RC .AF 
Sqn 
P/O. F. W. Brake, R.A.A.F., No. 207 Sqr 
P/O. A. J. C. Croome, R.A.A-F No 156 Se 
P/O. C. W. Lacy. R \ N 17 Sqn 
P/O. W. Met MiITCHuELL, D.F.M R.A.A.1 N 
100 Sqr 
F/O. D. R. Simpson. R.A.A.F.. No. 149 Sa 
P/O. J. H. Wi_kixson, RAAF Ne 83 Sar 
W/O. C. B. Lyncu, R.A.A.T No. 46( R.A.A.I 
Sqr 
W/O. G. W. Morrey, R.A.A.I N 50 Sar 
wio now PO R. H. Wuort R.A.ALF N 
460 (R.A.A.l 34 
r/o E. Sippait, R.C.A.F., N » (R.C.AT 
Sqn 
F/O. J. 7 SOU TAL R.C A. Ne 4 R.C A 
Sqn 
r/o. dD. I rHorn. R«.A.F No 7 Sar 
rid. T. ¢ WALKER, R.CLAFT No. 51 Sar 
P/O. R. J. Boorn. D.F.M., R.C.A.F No. 100 8 
P/O. J. I Dun.Lop, R.C.A.F N 166 Sar 
P/O iH ( EysJOLFSON R.C_ALF. N 
(R.C.A.P.) Sqn 
P/O. W J. Woop, R.C.A.F N Sq 
W/O. J. St. C. Manson. R.C.ALF N os 
W/O. C. A. Russet, R.C.A.F., N 83 5S 
P/O. A. E, NIckiin. R.N.Z.A.F N 57 S 
Wing Cdr. N “ BouLT AF R.A.F 4 
©. 180 Sqr 
Wing Cdr. M T. Maw, R.A eo. x Ss 
Wing Cdr. A. C. Stewart, R.A.F.O 
Sqr Ldr. R. HH. ¢ BURWELL. R.A oO N 
Sau 
Sqr I ! ANT RCAF N 
R.C.A.F S 
Sq Ldr. R t. Mircnwecy, R.A. Ne S 
s Ldr. H. If. NorsworrTny t.C.ALI N 
RCAF.) 8 
Sqr La W I NTLAND, R.C.ALT N 
R.C_A.F.) § 
Sqn La dD il SMITH R.A.A.I N 
(R.A.A. s« 
Fit. Lt. A. C. Len D.F.M., R.A.F.V.R., N 
Sqn 
I Lt. E. R. Mureny, R.A.F.V.R.. N s 
Fit. Lt. R. S. Nasn, R.A.F.V.R., N 1S 
Fit. Lt. A. F Pavey, R.A.F.V.R., No. 1 Ss 
Fit. Lt. J. K. B. Purves, R.C.A.P., Ne Sq 
Fit. I P. F. Stem, R.A.F.V.R., N 122 § 
Fit. Lt Hi P 1. Zary R.C.A.F N 
R.C.A.F.) Sqr 
I Li ~ 8 I HALt R.N.ZA.I Ne 
(N.Z.) Sqn 
F/O. R. DA. Marriott, R.A.F.V.R N 
N.Z.) Sar 
Fit. Lt. F. D. A. Arnstey, R.A.F.V.R., N 
Sqn 
Lt i 4 LAGACI R.C.ALT N 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqr 
Fit. Lt. V 4. LANCASTE! R.A.A.F N 
R.A.A.F.) Sar 
Fit. Lt. S. A. WinpMILL, R.A.F.V.R., No. 158 Sqr 
F/O. R. L. J. Barsour, R.A.F.V.R., No. 264 Sq 
F/O. G. Patne, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 264 Sqr 
F/O. P. de L. Brooke, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 264 S 
F/O. J. D. Cooper, R.A.F.V.R., No. 158 Sar 
F/O. L. Evans, R.A.F.V.R., No. 578 Sqn 
F/J. R. &. Jones, R.A.F.V.R., No. 455 (R.A.A.1 
Sqr 
FO. A. R. Osment, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 489 (N.Z 
Sq: 
F/O. W. G. Pueran, R.C.A-F., No. 425 (R.C.A.F 
Sqn 
F/O. M. TI SoutTnGeaTe, R.A.F.V.R No. 4 
(R.A.A.F.) Sqr 
F/O. F. I Rowe, R.C.A.F.. No. 434 (R.C.A.T 
Sqn 
P/O. E. G. Avery, R.A.F.V_R., No. 158 Sar 
P/O. G. A. Basserr. R.C.A.F., No. 428 (R.C.A.T 
Sqn 
P/O. R. V. Crarkson, R.A F.. N 158 S« 
P/O. R. S. Carpps, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 158 Sqr 
P/O. R. E. Crockett, R.A.F.V.R., No. 640 S 
P/O. J. Dousie, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 166 Sqn 
P/O. A. R. C. Forrester, R.A A.F.. No 640 S 
P/O. W. HT. Gotpine, R.C.A.1 No. 57 Sqr 
P/O. R. B. McCuLLover, R.C.A.} N 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn 
P/O. Ib Newtson, R.AF.V.R 
P/O. J. C. Oram, R.A ALF 
P’'O. G. R. Vincent, R.C.AT ALI 
Sar 
P/O. M. Wrtuie, R.A.F.V.R., No. 158 S 
W/0.1 C. McLeop, R.C.AT Nc 8 (R.C.AI 
Sq 
P/O. W. 4. Daiateisn, RC A. N 56 S« 
Wing Cdr. J. Wooprorre, R.A.F.O 
P/O. P. R. ORMISTON 
Sq Lar 1. G. Rees. R.A.A.P.. No. 51 San 
Fit Lt A. G. Burcess, R.A.F.V.R N« 
Sqr 
I Lt P. H. Fuinxwevy R.A.A.T No 
R.A.A.F Sqr 
PO. R. J. Evans, R.A.ALT No. 466 (R.A.A.I 
Sqr 
1 Lt J. H. Marks, R.AF.V.R.. N 5 8 
I Lt. B K. McDona.tp, R.C.A.I N 14 Sat 
F/O. A. A, Ducuesnay, R.C.A.F.. No. 10 Sqr 
P/O. R. N. HANSELL, R.A.F.V.R, No 300 Sqn 
P/O. G. H. J. Leonarp, R.A.F.V.R., No. 1 
Sqn 
P/O. D. R. Cromarty. R.AF.VR, N 158 Sqr 
P/O. J. F. G. Stonnam, R.A.F.V_R., No. 1508 
W/O. Lt. MacDonatn. R.A.F.V_R 
Sqn. Ldr Makcu, R.C.A.F., No. 410 Sqn 


wr 


TOBER 


26TH, 











1944 























H, 1944 


i I kK. M 
! R 


Evoirson, R.A. No 
( Parcerer, R.AP.VR 





So i 
Sq 

I R. L. Fevn, R.A.F.V_R., N »9 San 
I Lt. 1} I Emeny, R.C.AI Ne 15 Sqn 
Fit. La. J. Lywarp, R.A.F., No. 578 

tO. W. J) Banks, R.C.ALF., No. 412 (R.C.ALLI 
Sqn 

r,O. J. 8. Curistir, R.A.F.V.R., No. 410 Sqr 
r/o. GW Woo.tey, R.A.t N 254 San 
F/O. E. W. Fox, R.A.F.V.R., No. 578 Sqr 

FO. J. E. Greperp, R.A.A.t No 61 Sqn 


P/O. D. R. C. Jamigson, R.C.A.F No. 41 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn 
P/O. N. Lo. Merererr. R.A.A.T Ne 


609 Sqn 


P/O. K. G. SLape-Betrs, R.A.F.V.R., No. 3 Sqn 
PO. J. N. THorne, R.A.F.V.R., N 122 Sqn 

W/O. D. Gostine, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 604. Sqn 

l AU 1. M. McRae, R.C.A.F., No. 162 (RCAF 
Sqn 

wro2 J. J. BerGceuin, RAAT No. 162 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn 

r/o. W. B. Tinney, R.A.A.P., No. 10 (RAAF 
Sqn 

ro. RL W. G. Vaueuan, R.A. Vek No. 210 
Sqn 


No. 298 Sq: 
V.R, No. 130 Sqr 
No. 230 


Sqn. Lir. G. H 
Sqn. Lidr, W. 
San. Lair. L. I 


Briecs, R.AF 
Ineson, R.A.F 
MIDDLETON, R.A.F.VR 
Sqn. Liif. A. L. Wieerns, D.S.0., R.A.A.LI No 
455 (R.A.A.F.) Sqn 

Fit. Lt, Y. R. W. Lovecrovs 


R.A.1 No. 229 


". Li. J. Ranp, R.A.F.V.R., N 230 Sqr 


O. V. N. Verney, R.A.A.F., No. 230 Sqn 
J. Crump, R.A.F., No. 644 Sqn 
oO. J. O. Biren, R.C.A.F., No 103 Sqr 


1 
I 
Fit. Lt 1. A. 8 
I 3 
I Steece, R.C.A.F., No. 419 (R.C.A.F 





70. T. L 

Sqa 
r/O. D. W. Mritier, R.A.F.V.R 
F/O. A. W. Srepuens, R.C.A.F 
F/O. C. E, ANSLEY, R.N.Z.A.F., N 
F/O. N, R. Wisnart, R.A.F.V.R 
P/O. R. G BULLIVANT, R.C.A 


(R.C.A.F.) Sqn 
P/O. C. B. Hamitton, R.A.F.V.R., No 


P/O. J. Invine, R.A.F.V.R., No. 605 Sqn 

Fit. Lt. C. A. Wavatt, R.A.F.V.R., No, 252 Sqn 

Fit. Lt. E. T. Broven, R.N.Z.A.F., No, 182 Sqe 

F/O. C. S. Cossar, R.A.F.V.R., No. 247 Sqn 

F/O. C. J. Kirkpatrick, R.C.A.1I No, 406 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn 

F/O. D. H. SutTHertanp, R.A.F.V.R.,. N 237 
Sqn 

Flt. Lt. A. M. YVeLeanpn, R.A.A.T N 680 Sa 

Fit. Lt. R. M. Turner, R.A.A.1 N 50 Sa 

r/O. B. A. BretnertTon, R.A.A.F., No. 255 Sqn 

F/O, R. W. Lewis, R.A.A.F., No. 37 Sqr 

Sqn. Ldr. J. R. A. Barvtey, R.A.F.V.R No. 60 
Sqn 

Sqn, Lar W. D. Boxwett, R.A.F.O., No. 150 
Sqn 

Sqn. I L. Harvanp, R.A.F.V.R., No. 55 Sqn 





D. R. West, R.A.F.O., No. 256 Sqn 


Sgn. I 

Fit Lt. C. B. Buack, R.A.F.V.R., No. 6 Squa 
Fit. Lt. R. Bootuman, R.A.I R 

Fit. Lt. R. H. Lanepon-Davies, R.A.F.V.R., N 
6 Sqn 

Fit. Lt. I J. Nicouz, R.A.F.V.R., N 6 Sk 
rite. Lt \. G. Ropinson, R.A.F.V.R No. 55 
Sqn 

rit. Lt. J. Woorer, R.A.F.V.R., No. 145 Sq 
Fit. I D>. 8. Pinks, R.A.F.V.R., No. 255 54 
F/O. T. E. Jounson, R.A.F.V.R., No. 255 Sq 
FO. ¢ I 1. Watrs, A.F.C., R.A.I No. 1 
Sqn 

P/O. D. W. E. Attum, R.A.F.V.R., N 150 Sq 
PO. M. Nosie, R.A.F.V.R., N 255 Sar 
w/O. E. D. Boyp, R.A.F.V.R., No 18 Sqr 

Ww O, J. 8S. Simmons, R.A.F.V.R., N 249 Sq 
F/O, J. S. G. Murpny, R.A,A.t No. 104 Sq 
F/O. M. E. THuompson, R.A.A.F., No 50 Sa 
P/O. KE. J. Marrrnatey, R.A.F., No. 150 Sqr 

w/O. W. K. Paterson, R.A.A.F No. 39 Sqn 

Fit. I ! \ ASHBAUGH, R.C.A.F No. 104 
Sqn 

Fit. Lt. D. L. G. Turvey R.C_A.F No. 41 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn 

P/O. R. Witson, R.C.A.F Ne 13 Sqn 

Maj. R. M. Cow t, 8.A.A.} No. 1 (S.A.A.1 
Sqn 

Capt 4. J. Broen, SAA. No. 1 S.A.A.1 
Sqn 


Capt H. O. M. ODpeENDAAL S.A.A.F No 


(S.A A..F.) Sqn 


I 4. McAravey, S.A.A.F., No. 21 (S.A.A.1 
Sqn 

t. G. P. V. Morwum, S.A.A.I N 55 San 

Lt. A. L. Versrevtp, 8.A.A.F., No. 12 (S.A.A.F.) 
Sqn 


Wing Cdr. P. H. Ler, R.A.F.O 
Sen. Ldr. R. N. H. Courtney, R.A.F.0., No. 115 


Sqn. ivir. H. C. Ranpay, R.A.I No. 248 Sqn 
Sqn. Ldr. D. J. T. Suarp, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 11 Sqn 
Fit. Lt. G. H. Turina, R.C.A.F., No. 620 Sqn 

Fit. Lt. R. G. Wrextiams, R.A.F.V.R., No. 7 Sqn 
Fit. Lt. A. F. Wruson, R.A.F.V.R., No. 154 Sqn 
F/O. IL. I Barker, R.A.F.V.R No. 218 Sqn 
F/O. G. H. Dennis, R.A.F.V.R., No. 218 Sqn 

P/O. 8. R MORRISON R.C.A.F., No, 408 


(R.C.A.F.) Sqn 
w/o, W G. Forsperc R.C.A.1 No 4 
(R.C_A.F.) Sqn 


Sqn. Ldr. H. F. Carrer, R.A.F.V.R No. 216 


Sqn 

Conspicuous Gallantry Medal (Flying) 
Set P. ENGBRECHT, R.C.A.F., No. 424 
R.C.A.F.) Sqn.—As mid-upper guoner this air 
man has participated in several sorties and has 
proved himself to be an exceptionally cool and 





of aircraft crew. On one occa 
aircraft was subjected 
fighters. In the 
lefended his air 


confident member 
sion during a sortie his 
to fourteen separate attacks by 
ensuing fights Sgt. Engbrecht 


FLIGHT 


STREAMLINED MODEL: Loading o 
bombs into a Lancaster III 


raft with grea kil and two of the attackers 
fell » his guns In June, 1944, he took par 
im an attack on a target in Northern France. On 








the return flight his aircraft was attacked of Morrell immediatel Wa nto tl , 
two occasions by fighters Set. Engbrecht en ttempted to wim t ard th Libera t 
gaged the enemy aircraft with deadly effect eacl unable t acl “ to the ve t 
time, and his brilliant shooting caused their d 4 and rong iret He tl command 
struction. His feat 4 been worthy of phit vt wi was J 
greatest prais water f nd ‘ u l 
coll , — le of the Liberator. By this t 
Distinguished Flying Medal : Bag Bag 5 ; gy * 
i Szt. R \ Smiru, RC.A.S N 626 Sar mm and “ iffert Disp 
(For citation see Fit. I W. LeR. Foote, DSO zy outstanding v i and 
s R. 3. Ropers, R.A.F.V.R., No. 7 Sqr g the g possit beit i y 
Fit. Sat. J. E. Girrorp, R.A.F.V.R., No. 18 Sq Sqn. | M ed t € f 
Fit. Set. 8S. J. Barker, R.A.F.V.R., N Sq f ag B ng t for Sqr I 
Fit. Set. L. W. Rippie. R.A.F.V.R No. 7 8a Morrell 4 ‘ he ’ “ 
s RK. Bostock, R.A.F.V.R No. 7 Sq ther it t ‘ ar ! 
SZ B 4. LOOSLEY R.A.F.V.R N 7 Sq Ha ‘ ! ! ' t mor] 
Su R t MOMARTY R.C_A.LI ‘ i sull ‘ \l pia ! 
R.C.A Sa g Sqr I M | fina i 
Fit Se ! I (oo R.A.ALJI Aggzing ’ th : 
R.A.A.1I sat t s he t board 
Fit. Sat. F. ¢ 35 F A F.V_R.. XN ~ $ lair. M and 
Flt. Sgt. R. F. Wepner, R.A.F., No. 230 Sqr rman’s | 
rit. Set PO t KERSHAW R.A.b.N . 
No. 153 5 ™M.B.E. (Mil.) 
1 S2 D. J. Pecc, R.A Al No 3 5 | I r. Kxrenr, ! RAF.O 
Fit. Sg Dd 1 PENNY RCA. . 4 P/O. E. M. Strrcner, R.A.P.V.R 
R.C.ALT Sq aS per ! es Pr 
Sg \ PHILLIS R.C.ALT No 419 Lond J 194 a i t 
R.C.ALI Sy led t ay 2 led ¥ petr 
Fit. Se D W. N. Smrra, R.A.A.! N 6405 mrt i N 
Sgt. F. F. J. Butter, R.A.F.V.R., No. 6408 : . stat althomeh | 
Sgt. R. F. Dawson, R.A.F.V.R., N 103 Sq nd bees ba ar } " had 
Set. V. C. Yates, R.A.F.V.R., N 3 Sqr oat with. weheel eli lisreward 
Se 1. NORMAN LAPF.V.R N 419 (R.C.A.1 wn safety } i led t 
Sqr ' ia inte tt { ir 
Se R. Summers, R.AF.V.R.. N 103 Sq re burnir gzo ' He 
Fit. Sz I { Biuve, R.A.F.V.R No. 182 Sar ained mand int 
Fit. Sz J). 5. Gaenett, R.A.P.V.R., No. 210 Sq mple under ! Aas 
} me < ¥ 
Seer SING he * ; —- prsssse a oa “ ng and ving 1 P ~ ~ 
approve ¢ following awards petrol, exp ves and equis . By his a 
O.B.E._ (Mil.) duty, regardl { his ow fet 
pr »spons yr ' j 
Wing Car. R. 7. Conny, A.A.F.—In July, 1944 ee ea oe te bbe eam 
an aircrait developed engine rouble immediate! 
after teking off ae the pilot, after having jetti W/O. D. G. Broavnier, R.C.AI N 13 Sq 
soned the torpedo, returned to base W he W/O. Brownlee was the r of a Ba 
,ttempting to land, the aircraft burst into flame m night f 
rhe ambulanc and fire tender were quickly - t : be at 


who was or 
seconds later 


the scene, and Wing Cdr. Corry 
flying control duty arrived a few 
He observed the pilot standing in his cockpit 


which was enveloped in flames Ignoring the 
danger from the exploding cannon shells and petrol 
tanks, and believing he faced a further risk fron 
the explosion of the torpedo, which he though 


Wing Cdr. Corry climbed 
ur to extricat 
& ma? 


was still on board 
to the burning 
the pilot r! 
explosion was expected at any moment, but t 
lid not deter Wing Cdr, Corry He 

his rescue efforts until, having been over 
the fumes and heat, he fell 


wing in an endeay 
intense and 





backward 


wing He was then assisted away a d 
about 15 yards from the cras} Althougt 
to see clearly, Wing Cdr. Corry endeavy 
repeat his previous attempt; there was 








no hope of effecting a rescue Wing Cdr 
sustained burns t his face and suffered from 
shock in trying to effect a resone The courage 
and devotion t juty displayed by t flicer wer 
of very high star lard 

Act. Sqn. Ldr. D. D. Morrett, MB. BS 
RAF.V.R.—In Jun 1944, a Liberator aircraft 
rashed into th ea som listance from th hor 


459 


ne of the new armour-piercing 12,000 Ib 


A new type of bomb hoist is in use 

















n t ” t “ 
e turret amd, althor 
10ck and «bruises 
t portion of tI ' 
k of exy i I 
i the Army office 
wireles perator 
ar Whilst tl 
exploding and one 





he fir had t ba 
lerabl hah 
ape he } 


Military Cross 
A I I Cc. G. Curtis, R.A.P.V.R 
Air Force Cross 
Forr, R.A.F.V.R..—On Jul 


pp was acting a nstructor du 
i 
' , 


ht fiving ~st, when his a ra ollided wit 





: 
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SERVICE AVIATION 





another aircraft, tearing away the whole of the 
tarboard elevator and about onethird of the 
starboard tail plane In addition, the port tail 

plane was damaged and all bat one foot of the 
port elevator torn away. The aircraft bétame un 
ontrollable Fit. Lt. Fopp made preparations to 
abandon the aircraft, but by careful piloting was 
to regain control and fly it back to the air- 

He lowered the wheels and made prepara 

for landing, but the aircraft went out of 

ol again With great skill and presence of 

he raised the flaps and, regaining some 

of control, effected a landing, at the same 
ucceeding in preventing a bleckage of the 

It was then found that the tail wheel 
been ripped away in the collision 
ighout the whole incident, this officer showed 
greatest coolne and skill and his action wa 
tirely responsible for the safe landing f tl 

erait and upant 


Roll of Honour 


436 
announce 


also 


its occ 


Casualty Communique N« 

"RHE Air Ministry regrets «& 
following casualties on various 
next of ko have informed. ( 
action iue operations 
enemy ; on ae neludes 
casualties due te ty actior non-opera 
flying 
sleaths 
Of the names in this list, 83 
giving later information of 


earlier lists 
Royal Air Force 
Sgt f 
Set 


. 


the 
dates The 
asualties is 
against the 
round 


are 
iona 


casualties atal t and natura 


secoml entries 


put 


casualties ished in 


KILLED IN ACTION 
a Fit 
; Sgt I. Saye 
Taylor; P/O. 4 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING 
SUMED KILLE AcTIon.—Set. D. 
Act. Fit A llsebrook 
Fit. Sgt . a Se J. Bullock 
Cameron; Sg 3. Cameron; W 
ahem: & ; . 
Set 
I Cummit Fit 
jo; Fit. Set 
Dobsor oO. P 
p 


: R er t y P 
Warir Set. N. E. Weighe G 
WOUNDED oR INJURED IN ACTION 
Condon; Set. R J lweats 
Diep oF WouUNDS or INJURIES RECEIVE! ‘ 
ACTION.—Sagt i RR. M aft 
MISSING KILLED IN ACTION 
-_ ws Ball t 
Bowen-Chennell 


Cossey 


z 
BELIEVED PO 
I 


Dalman ; 
Set > y 
Set. G. H 
W. R. Farkinson; 
1 R. Wallis; & 
MISSING 
Armstrong 
F/O. 
Beaumont; 
Benson; F't 
Fit. Sgt. A. § 
D. H. Carr; 
Cater; Sgt 
Set. J 
Cdr 
P/O. M.A 
De Casagrande; Sgt 
Donovan; F/O. K 
F/O. D. J Faires; 
Sgt. E. C. Fox; Sgt 
G E F.eeman; 

A Glew; 


§ s 
Brown 
Set 


ne; t. C. C 

R. C. Hooper, ! 
{. T. Hurley; 8S¢ Jackson 
mieson ; 


Mannion; S A. R 
A 


Set. J. M 


( 
I 


Barr 
jarry 


Sqr 


I 


\ 


4 rol 
Day M 


\ 


*ORTED 


Cpl 


OcTOBER 26TH, 1944 


FLIGHT 

















ANSONS NEVER DIE: An Avro Anson, described as a reconnaissance aircrait, 
in its bamboo-covered blast bay on a Bengal airfield. The absence of a dorsal 
turret seems to suggest that enemy fighters are not expected. 


KILLED IN 
Rows 


M. Jones; Sgt KILLED IN AcTION, Now PRESUME! 
‘lt. Sgt. D 


Acwon.—|I Set. J. Price; Fl 
Act Fit. Lt. J. P. H lac 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING 
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